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IN THE GARDEN-SEAT. [See the Story, “Worth Waiting For.) 


























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


CHILDREN’S HATS 


AND BONNETS. 
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WALKING-DRESS. COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 
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WALKING-DRESS. COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 
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WALKING JACKET. 
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CARRIAGE-DREss. 
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CAPOTE FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 


















































MANIES POLKA. 


Composed by JOHN RICHARDS. 





As published by SEP. WINNER’S SON, 1003 Spring Garden street, Philadelphia. 









































MANIES POLKA. 
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MUSLIN PETTICOAT. POCKET IN SILK. 
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INFANT'S CLOAK. WALKING-DRESS. 
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Ir was just in the busiest season of the year, 
the middle of the wheat harvest, when Caleb 
Fletcher’s wife gave out. 

It was very aggravating to her husband, who 
was not used to such things, and who expected 
his wife ‘to do her part,” he said, ‘‘as he 
did his.” 

“Her part” meant the work of three able- 
bodied women; and she at best but a small, meek, 
weakly woman, with no strength of soul to assert 
aright, or resist a tyrannical edict. 

There.she lay, with her toil-worn hands lying 
idly on the blue coverlet, a boy of ten, who was 
grudgingly spared from the fields, her only help, 
or nurse. He was the last of five; and because 
he had more of his father’s grit and grain, had 
made a sturdier fight for life than the little girls, 
and had won the day. 

John knew nothing of sickness, and because 
his mother did not call him, or ask for anything, 
he concluded she did not wish for anything. So 
he enjoyed a rare holiday, whittling away under 
& maple-tree, in the door-yard ; while the mother 
dozed away the hours, starting now and then, 
and murmuring a few words in her delirium. 

Before John had imagined it could be so late, 
there was a shuffling of feet in the back stoop; 
and it was clear the folks had come in for 
dinner. 

Caleb stared at the fireless cook-stove, and 
tramped in to see what it could mean. John, 
half-scared, and knowing that in some way he 
should be blamed, slunk away out by the 
well. 

“Isn’t your mother about yet ?”’ asked Fletcher, 
crossly. ‘* Here are all these men ready for their 
dinner. I should like to know what I left you 
at home for if it wasn’t to help her get the dinner. 
Tell her we’ve got to have something set on, right 
off, too ;”’ and he went out in a huff, to-feed his 
horses, 


“Dead or alive,” muttered one of the men to 
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THE TABLES TURNED. 
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another, ‘‘I’d rather be that man’s horse than 
his wife. He’s savin’ of his horse-flesh. That 
costs money.” 

Caleb lingered at the barn, longer than he 
needed, nursing his ugly temper, and expecting 
every minute a summons to the house. It came 
at last, but not in the way he expected. 

“‘ Mother won’t say nothing,”’ said John, with 
a frightened look on his face, walking up to the 
barn. ‘I shook her arm, and told her to get 
the dinner; but she looked so queer at me, as 
if she didn’t know what I was saying.” 

‘Don’t make a goose of yourself, John,’’ said 
the father, sharply. ‘Ill explain matters to 
her myself,”’ he added, with a grim smile, as he 
passed into the house. 

The angry words died on his lips, however, 
when he caught sight of the flushed face, with 
its disordered hair, on the white pillow, and met 
the gleam of the burning eye, which rested full 
upon him, as it dared not do for years. It did 
not flinch now at his gaze. The poor drudge was 
past being goaded on by the sting of sharp words. 
With utter indifference, he might come or go, as 
he chose. The well-kept home might fall into 
confusion from neglect; the flies might buzz in 
unheeded into the neat pantries and best rooms. 
These things were nothing to her now. 

‘¢ John, run for the doctor,’’ was Caleb’s first 
order. ‘‘ William,’’ he said to a nephew, at work 
for him, ‘‘ you learned to cook some, in the army. 
Can’t you scratch around, and hunt up something 
for the men’s dinner?» Cut up a ham, and fry 
some eggs, any way; you will find the things 
somewhere. Your aunt is took very bad, and I 
am going for Phebe Stone. If I can get her, 
we'll make out, Cut the ham as saven’ as you 
can, Billy,” he added, in a low tone. And then 
he walked away, at a round pace. 

“* Glad to see the old mon step off so lively,” 
said one of the men. “I think better of him 





than I did.” 
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‘It’s inconvenient, losing a wife in harvest 
time,’”’ suggested another. 

Miss Phebe, a sallow, bony woman, who looked 
much like a bundle of dried herbs, and who was 
as spicy as a bunch of peppermint, came with 
all hasté—and none too soon, she found. For 
in three days the weary hands and tired feet 
had laid down the burden of life for ever. 

‘¢ What a wasted frame,” said Phebe, tenderly, 
as she laid the cold hands together, when pre- 
paring the last rites for the poor, worn body. 

“If ever anybody came back,” said the su- 
perstitious neighbor, who was assisting her, ‘it 
will be Mrs. Fletcher. I should think Caleb 
would be scared to stay in this house, after the 
way he’s treated her these fifteen years.”’ 

So they laid her away, in her peaceful grave, 
with only kindly, loving thoughts for her, and 
but little of pity or sympathy for the tyrant who 
had made her life so hard and bitter. 

The yellow grain-fields ripen and waste in the 
sun, all the same, though hands grow weary and 
still, and feet fall out by the way. Caleb was not 
the man to sit down and idly grieve, and espe- 
cially let his crops spoil. The day after the fu. 
neral he was stirring about as if to make up for 
lost time, 

‘«You may be thankful you have got Philena 
Wright to keep house for you,”’ suggested Phebe 
Stone, as she finished putting away Mrs. Fletch- 
er’s things. ‘‘She is the only help to be had, 
for love ormoney, in this town; and if you don’t 
mind your P’s and Q’s, you won’t have her long. 
Such a capable person you don’t find every day, 
if she is a little sot in her way. Remember what 
I tell you, Caleb, and don’t go to picking no 
fusses with Miss Philena.”’ 

Caleb had never had any experience with hired 
help, but he knew very well what it was to be 
master in his own house ; and he inwardly smiled 
at Miss Phebe’s well-meant cautions. He had 
no idea of abdicating in favor of such a marvel 
of a woman as that ancient maiden, Philena 
Wright, let her be as ‘‘capable” as she would. 
He would like to see the woman that was capa- 
ble of managing him. 

‘* You'll never get on, there, Phila,” said a 
friend, as Miss Wright tied on her sun-bonnet, 
preparatory to setting out, ‘‘ Caleb is such a diffi- 
cult man. You won’t stand it three days.” 

‘IT am going to stay a spell, any way,” said 
Philena, with a curious twinkle in her gray eyes, 
as if she had her mind made up on some pro- 
ject. ‘I'd stay the month out, if only to teach 
Caleb Fletcher a lesson. He’s needed it these 
dozen years.” 

There was decision in the very tramp of her 





small, calf-skin shoes, and in the set of her chin 
and mouth. 

She took hold of the house-work with energy, 
and soon had things “squared away” to her 
mind. The men came in to a bountiful, well- 
cooked dinner, and were in excellent spirits. A 
little too bountiful, Caleb thought it; and he 
threw out a hint to that effect. 

‘*When you have biled pork, Philena,” he 
said, ‘‘ you needn’t cook no other meat for din- 
ner; and too many kinds of garden-sass ain’t 
healthy to onct.” 

‘* Just tend to your mowing, Caleb Fletcher,” 
said Philena, decidedly, ‘‘and Ill tend to the 
house-work.”” 

Caleb had no time to discuss matters; but 
he was a trifle “‘ set back’’ by her “‘ snappy way” 
of speaking. ‘‘ Just like all old maids, I sup- 
pose,”’ he said to himself, ashe went off to his 
work. 

‘* You will have to go, or send to town, to- 
night, Mr. Fletcher,” said Philena, after tea. 
“‘ We are out of sugar, coffee, and flour. You 
may bring home a new broom, also. I have set 
them all down on this slip of paper, so you would 
be sure to remember.” 

Caleb looked almost astounded. Fout things 
wanted from the store, at the one time! What 
unheard-of extravagance! Oh, what strategy 
the poor, departed wife had been obliged to use, 
all her married days, to get even the commonest 
supplies for household use! How meekly she 
had made known her wants! 

And she had been always prepared for a 
storm, when anything was wanted. She looked 
for it naturally. Sabina became enured to it. Still 
it wasn’t pleasant to hear for ever the same old din! 

‘What! that sack of flour gone already?” 
Caleb would exclaim. ‘I should think you must 
feed it to the hogs, to use it up so fast. I tell 
you what it is, Sabina, there is a power of victuals 
wasted in this house, somehow. I don’t say how, 
mind you, but E say it is so,’’ and he would bring 
his fist down on the table in a way that made 
things ring. 

He began the same tune with Philena, about 
the sugar and coffee. He had got so in the way 
of grumbling at these wants, perhaps he did not 
know there was any other way to do. 

‘Philena gave him one glance of withering 
scorn, and then remarked, dryly, ‘‘ That non- 
sense is all done with. Either get the things, or 
go without the food,’’ and she whisked off into 
the milk-room, and shut the door with energy. 

‘Qld man’s got his come-up-ance,”’ said one 
workman to another, as they sat on the steps of 
the back stoop. ‘I, for one, am glad of it.” 
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As for Caleb, he walked out, and harnessed 
up Old Gray in @ very meditative mood. No 
wonder he sighed for the good old days when he 
could slam things around as much as he liked, 
and grumble and harass to his heart’s content. 
There was no question but what Caleb did miss 
his wife. 

The experiences of the next few weeks proved 
a Valley of Humiliation to Caleb Fletcher. It 
might be hard, but it was salutary. ‘All the ad- 
vantage any one can get of that man is se much 
gain to humanity,’’ was the general sentiment of 
the community, though this was not said, per- 
haps, in so many words. So he had little sym- 
pathy in the snubbings Miss Philena felt called 
to administer, from time to time. She was not 
a scolding woman, but she was “awfully set in 
her way.” She had a crisp, decisive style of 
stating things, that ‘‘told;”’ and Caleb learned 
slowly that it was useless to say her nay. He 
would gladly have turned her off; but what 
could he do? Hired help was not so plenty, 
that he could afford to discharge Philena. 

So the days ground on slowly. Caleb inwardly 
chafed and fumed at the ‘‘ pretty pass things had 
come to, when a man could not be master in his 
own house.’’ But he was forced to ‘‘keep a 
civil tongue in his head ;’’ for even Philena had 
been on the point of leaving several times; and 
only prompt ‘‘ coming down,” on his part, had 
averted the catastrophe. 

There was one way, however, in which he 
could circumvent her, and he laughed in his 
sleeve as he thought of it. If he had another 
wife, how triumphantly he could snap his fin- 
gers at her, and shake off her iron rule! 

He cast his eyes about, but fruitlessly, for 
several months! He made himself the general 
laughing-stock of the place, by his marked at- 
tentions to one and another; for somehow no- 
body seemed to encourage the poor man. 

But, by-and-by, there came into town, on a 
visit, a buxom widow. She was rather dashily 





dressed, and took pains to be wonderfully gra 
cious to Caleb. Her purse was very light, and 
her home with a relative not very pleasant, so 
she concluded that the substantial farm-house of 
Caleb Fletcher would be a decided improvement 
on her present condition. Alas, poor Caleb! 
He had need to listen to Mr. Weller’s advice to 
his ‘‘ son Samivel,’’ to “‘ beware of the vidders.’’ 
He took the gorgeous bait thrown out to him, 
and, in an intoxication of folly, proposed, and 
was accepted. ; 

Very well satisfied, Philena folded her pocket- 
book, with over sixty dollars of well-earned 
money, and resigned her place, with a smile, 
to the charming Mrs. Fletcher, the second. 

Poor Caleb! He had jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. If the tables had been turned 
in the reign of Miss Philena, they were doubly 
turned now. It is said that tyrants are at heart 
the most cowardly of men. It would seem so, 
from* the manner in which Mrs. Fletcher the 
second managed to get her husband in hand. 
She had the talent to command a regiment. No 
wonder she succeeded in bringing into line one 
** high private.” 

Neighbors sometimes wondered if it would not 
have gratified the carnal nature of the meek Sa- 
bina to have seen the poetic justice meted out to 
Caleb. It certainly was very gratifying to them. 

But the new Mrs. Fletcher had her good 
points, too. She was a kind mother to little 
John. These two soon formed an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, against the old man; a bad 
thing in a family, as a general rule, but extreme 
cases sometimes call for extreme measures. 

There were stormy words sometimes between 
man and wife, and Caleb’s mulish temper fought 
hard for the mastery. But even in cases of 
seeming defeat, his wife could make him “ tired 
of gaining the victory long before she was tired 
of losing it.’’ 

So the world over, ‘“‘the measure we mete,”’ 
is very likely to be ‘‘ measured to us again.” 





SHALL WE MEET? 


BY NELLIE J. 


Ou! ye waters, wide and deep, 
Cruel waves that sport and play; 

On the shore we sit and weep, 

. In the evening cold and gray. 


(ease thy moanings for the dead; 
} Thy cold waves his form caressed, 
\ a pillow for his head, 
‘ouched the lips that we have pressed. 


PALMER. 


Surging waters, wild and free, 
White-capped, ever restless wave, 

Rolling land-ward from the sea, 
Tell us of that unknown grave. 


Bright stars gleaming through the gray, 
Pointing to a land of rest, 

Shall we on that endless day, 
Meet our loved-one with the blest? 





WORTH WAITING FOR. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


Tue steamer was entering New York harbor. 
The great city, spread out before the eye, glorified, 
by the light of a gorgeous September morning. 

Norton Conway stood on the deck, aloof from 
the eager groups of passengers, looking more 
meditative and abstracted than one would expect 
& man to appear at the end of a sea voyage. 

But he had ample food for thought. Ten years 
had elapsed since he had left America; ten years 
spent in wanderings in foreign climes. He had 
been five-and-twenty when he set out; he was 
thirty-five now. But time had dealt kindly enough 
by him; for he did not look more than thirty. 
He had always been rich, his position excellent. 
He was handsome and clever. Naturally, with 
all these gifts and benefits, friends were plenty. 
No wonder he looked so young. 

He had not been altogether an idle man. He 
had won reputation, both artistic and literary. 
He had been everywhere, from St. Petersburg 
to Australia; had seen everything, experienced 
everything; yet he kept a considerable amount 
of freshness of feeling, and, better still, was im- 
pulsive and warm-hearted. 

But though the world regarded him as one of 
Destiny’s favorite children, the stern dame had 
not let him off without a scratch; nay, a stronger 
word would apply—a wound which had never 
really healed, though, of course, in the lapse of 
years, he had grown accustomed to the pain as 
one does to pain of any sort, physical or mental, 
and often, for a lengthened period, had been able 
to forget the ache at his heart, the weary lament 
of his soul. ' 

That early trouble had, in a great measure, 
taken the sweetness out of existence; had left 
him dissatisfied, yearning for the rest and peace 
which women’s love brought into the lives of 
other men; but his genial nature had kept him 
from growing bitter, and his broad head had 
prevented his becoming that tiresome, contempti- 
ble animal—a misanthrope. 

And now he was returning home. During the 
first years of his absence he used often to con- 
template the possibility of doing so, but all the 
later portion of the time he had shrunk more and 
more from the idea of going back to take up life, 
where the ghosts of his early dreams would haunt 
him so cruelly. Naturally, just because he had 
made up his mind to remain an exile for an in- 
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definite period, events unexpectedly forced him 
to return. 

He was a silent partner in some great iron 
mills, a property which had come to him from an 
uncle, and from whence he derived the larger 
portion of his income. He had never known 
anything about the business, or thought much 
about it, perfectly satisfied to receive his divi- 
dends regularly, and allow Messrs. Tomlinson & 
Son, distant relatives of his, to manage affairs in 
their own fashion ;.and a very profitable one it 
always proved. 

He had gone to Norway in July. August still 
found him there; and some very unpleasant let- 
ters found him, too. The past year had been 
filled with disasters for business men of all kinds, 
and the Tomlinsons had not escaped. To com- 
plicate matters, a confidential clerk had taken 
this opportunity to levant with a large sum of 
money, and leave the company liable for debts 
to an alarming amount. 

The partners wrote the facts to Conway, and 
begged him to visit America without delay. 
They hoped to tide over their difficulties; to go 
on as prosperously‘as ever; but it was right that 
their relative should know the truth, and they 
desired him, for their sakes, tocome. Of course, 
he could not refuse. 

So, this lovely September day saw him steam- 
ing up the famous bay, every familiar landmark 
taking him further, and back into his lost youth, 
bringing up the old pain, and the old misery, 
with such force that it seemed almost as unen- 
durable as when the blow first fell. . 

An utter inability to forget was Norton Con- 
way’s curse! He stood there, on the deck, and 
wished he had let every penny he possessed in 
the world slip from his hold, rather than endure 
this one honr of suffering. And this was only 
the beginning; the mere prelude to what.he 
must undergo later. 

What a fool he was! Why, between twenty- 
five and the corresponding number in the thirties, 
other men had as many loves as they owned boots 
and coats, and ended, by the time they reached 
his age, in marrying an entirely new idol, find- 
ing happiness untroubled by so much as 8 
memory; and he had spent all these years love- 
less, just because one woman had not found in 
him her ideal. She had done him no wrong 
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either. She had not trified with or deceived 
him. She had simply loved somebody else, as 
she had a right to do. 

And the worst feature in the case now was, 
that his sore heart, his persistent clinging to 
memory, became a positive sin. Emily Granger 
was married! Strangely enough, she had not 
married till about eighteen months previous; 
then she had wedded a man whose name Norton 
did not remember ever to have heard. Cer- 
tainly, it was no one of the youths who had been 
about her in the days when he and she were boy 
and girl together. 

Conway had few relatives, and those not per- 
sons who had known his associates in New York, 
and long before one has been absent ten years in 
foreign climes, letters from former friends or ac- 
quaintances usually grow quite as rare as angels’ 
visits. So it happened that the only information 
Norton had received concerning Emily’s mar- 
riage came from the columns of a newspaper. 
Her husband was named Forsyth. His know- 
ledge began and ended there, as he had never 
mentioned her name in any letter since he left 
America, and had no mind to do so after these 
tidings. 

But he was brought out of his foolish reverie 
by a consciousness that the Russia was nearing 
the wharf, and that if he must make a fool of 
himself, the performance had better be deferred 
tilla more favorable opportunity. Adieus were 
to be spoken to numerous pleasant fellow-voy- 
agers, promises for futuré meetings exchanged, 
luggage to be looked after, and that most de- 
grading of purgatories, the custom-house, to be 
passed. So Conway came down to the present 
and its realities with a bang, and I dare say the 
shock did him good. 

Two hours after, bathed, dressed, “‘ and in his 
right mind,” he sat eating one of those lunch- 
eons at Delmonico’s, for which the pilgrim’s soul 
yearns unceasingly, no matter what else he may 
forget; and the sunset saw him floating up the 
Hudson with that undisturbed calm, that utter 
inability to find it strange to discover himself 
there, which becomes a part of the confirmed 
traveler’s character. 

Conway owned a country-seat on the banks of 
lake Champlain, which, during these later years, 
he had allowed his agent to let. The previous 
year it had been taken by an old acquaintance, 
who, when he found that Norton was coming 
home, had broken a long silence, and written 
in his wife’s name and his own, to insist upon 
our wanderer’s coming to them at once. 

He had found another and more pressing invi- 
tation awaiting him in New York. He had al- 





ways liked Leslie, and his wife had been one of 
Norton’s warm friends, in the days when she 
was Kate Crayforth, and as famous for her beauty 
as her wit. 

His affairs took him in the neighborhood of the 
Adirondacs, so he determined to visit the Leslies 
on the way. He stopped for a few hours in Bur- 
lington ; from there he had to take a carriage, 
so that it was sunset as he drove up the fine 
avenue, and stopped in front of the picturesque, 
rambling old mansion, where, early in youth, he 
had thought to spend the most of his time. 

He was joyfully welcomed by an old servant, 
who had lived in the house when Norton’s uncle 
was master there. Mr. and Mrs. Leslie were ex- 
pecting him, the servant said. They had been 
obliged to go out, would be in soon; his rooms 
were ready, and so on. 

Conway was not sorry to have a first glance at 
the familiar apartments, undisturbed even by 
the companionship of sympathetic friends, so he 
left Anderson to have his luggage conveyed up 
stairs, and strayed into the breakfast-room. A 
portrait of his uncle hung there; he remained 
for awhile, studying it, then passed into the li- 
brary. This was a long, low apartment, with 
latticed windows, opening on the lawn, and look- 
ing toward dim, shadowy woods beyond. 

Conway stood and looked down the room, let- 
ting his eyes wander slowly along as one does 
when trying to mark the changes that have been 
made in a place during one’s absence. But the 
apartment had been left exactly as he last saw 
it, at the close of just such a glorious September 
as the present. It might have been yesterday 
that he stood there. The last flood of red sun- 
light poured in through the windows; the vases 
on tables and mantels were filled with early au- 
tumin flowers; the very chair in which he had 
sat, as he entered the haunt which was to know 
him no more for so long, stood in the same cor- 
ner; the—— 

But Conway reached no further in his retro- 
spections. Through one of the windows at the 
upper end of the library, he saw, sitting on the 
lawn, in a garden-chair, and looking dreamily 
in, a lady. She wore a dress of some white, soft 
material, that fell in graceful folds about her. 
The sunset flooded her figure, and lit up her 
sweet, yet half-sad face, with its pure outlines. 
Her hat and parasol lay on the ground beside 
her. Her hands were half-clasped, and she was 
lost in reverie. 

His heart stood still. Once again he was face 
to face with the one love of his life. 

The years had not greatly changed her, save 
that her figure had gained in dignity and grace, 
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The face looked somewhat older, but. she was more 
beautiful than ever. The sunlight, falling like 
a halo across her bronze-tinted hair, turned it 
to gold, and brought out vividly every line of the 
pure, rounded throat. The wonderful gray eyes 
were uplifted, eyes deep as the well of truth, 
pure as the eyes of childhood. 

Involuntarily he uttered an exclamation. The 
sound roused her; she saw him, gave a little 
start; rose, and. came forward to meet him. 
Once more Norton Conway held her hand in his, 
and the pulse thrilled under its touch as tremu- 
lously as in the olden days. The words of both 
were somewhat incoherent at first, but neither 
noticed it. Presently Emily said, 

**T did not understand that you were expected 
before to-morrow. I was taking an evening stroll, 
and finding the ladies out, sat down to wait for 
them.” 

“‘T left it uncertain, I believe, in my note,” 
Conway replied, growing stately and uncomfort- 
able. ‘To meet you is a very unexpected plea- 
sure. I fancied you in Europe.”’ 

‘*Oh, no. I was there for atwelvemonth. I 
think you were in the East at the time. I am 
living at the old place still, with my grand- 
father.”’ 

‘* He is quite well, I trust.” 

‘* Perfectly—seems to grow younger every day. 
He has been greatly excited over the idea of your 
return.” 

Now he must say something about her mar- 
triage, her husband. He felt suddenly, as if made 
of wood from head to foot. 

«TI suppose congratulations would come rather 
late,”’ he said; ‘but at least you will allow an 
old friend to express his best wishes for your 
happiness.” 

She looked at him with a puzzled smile. 

‘‘Thanks,”’ she answered. ‘I believe I have 
my fair share.”’ a 

««T trust that I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing your—of seeing Mr. Forsyth,” said he. 

“Ah! Do you know my cousin’s husband ?”’ 
she asked. ‘Why, they only went away three 
days since. What a pity?” 

“ Your cousin’s husband ?”’ 

“Yes. Don’t you remember my little name- 
sake? She was only nine when you left us, 
Think of her being married! Does it not make 
one feel ancient ?”’ 

Conway’s head reeled. Before he knew what 
he was saying, he blurted out, 

“I saw the announcement of the marriage, 
and supposed it your’s.”’ 

She colored a little, but laughed gayly. 

“No, no!” shesaid. ‘I belong to the predes- 





tined old maids; and, do you know, now that | 
have arrived at the age where I must rank my. 
self among them, I rather like it.” 

She was perfectly at ease, but Conway had 
reached a state of such trouble, that it was 
great relief, at this moment, to have Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie rush intothe room. They gave himas 
warm @ greeting as any returned wanderer could 
desire, and, after a brief, hurried talk about all 
sorts of unimportant matters, (the only things 
friends can talk of during the first moments of 
meeting, after a long separation,) Leslie took his 
guest to show him his rooms, and they were 
gayly ordered by Kate not to dawdle over their 
dressing, as it was nearly dinner-time. 

The meal proved a pleasant one, and the even- 
ing which followed very agreeable. The Leslies 
were the gayest, happiest pair imaginable, and 
80 genuinely glad to welcome Conway back, that 
he felt rather ashamed to remember that he had 
thought less about either of them than he had 
done of scores of people who had perhaps forgot- 
ten his existence altogether. 

Emily Grainger’s manner to him was exactly 
what it used to be in the days when they had 
been on terms as familiar as those of a brother 
and sister, and he in the habit of going to her 
with every boyish scrape, and afterward with 
every young man’s annoyance or aspiration, in 
obedience to that necessity masculine nature has 
of seeking feminine sympathy in some quarter. 

Was it Hobart Wilmot she had loved in her 
girlish days? And what event could have sepa 
rated her from the object of her affection? Con- 
way asked himself this question as he sat alone 
in his room that night. He marveled over it s 
great deal during the days which followed, but 
no solution of the mystery did he gain. 

He yielded to his friends’ persuasions, and 
remained a whole week at Fernden, able to quiet 
any reproaches of conscience as to the neglect of 
duty, by the fact that he had reached America 
sooner than he had written to the Tomlinsons he 
might be expected. 

A very pleasant week he found it, too; 80 
pleasant that he wondered he had not tried long 
ago what a return to his old home would be like. 
But he was obliged to tear himself away from 
this nearest approach to a lotus-eating season 
that he had known for many years. 

He went, after, to the iron-works, and re 
mained for some days with his relatives. They 
were hopeful about recovering from their difi- 
culties, in case they could raise a certain sum of 
money for which they were in negotiation. on- 
way realized the truth of the trite old proverb, 
that misfortunes never come singly ; the embar- 
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rassments of stock companies in which the rest 
of his fortune was invested prevented his being 
able to assist the Tomlinsons. If they failed in 
their efforts, he would be almost ruined; he, who 
all his life had been able to spend his thousands 
upon any caprice which chanced to be the promi- 
nent desire of the moment, 

He could do no good by staying, so he went 
back to Fernden, as he had promised the Leslies 
to do. 

Pecuniary troubles were so utterly unknown 
to Conway, that he absolutely could not realize 
the possibility of their coming near him now, so 
it was easy enough to put aside thoughts of the 
calamities which menaced him. Besides that, if 
the worst came to the worst, he could shift for 
himself. His solicitude was for the Tomlinsons, 
because both father and son were married men, 
with large families. 

“T have a constitution of iron, an average 
‘amount of brains. If I cannot make a living, I 
ought to starve,’ he said to Leslie, when the 
latter was one day speaking rather wonderingly 
of the ability Norton showed to thrust his per- 
plexities out of mind. ‘I have been an idle dog 
ally days. I shall have no right to complain 


if I have to take my turn at putting a shoulder 


to the wheel.”’ 

“You will be successful, whatever you under- 
take,” returned his friend, admiringly; ‘but, 
as my wife says, it will be a great shame if you 
do lose your money, for you are the sort of fel- 
low who ought to be rich.’’ 

“Well, I don’t know. I dare say I have not 
made any too good use of my stewardship. I am 
afraid my conscience is not quite clear as I look 
back, though I hope I have never failed to help 
any human being when I could. But you see it 
was only giving money. There is no merit in 
that, when a man has a superfluity.”’ 

“Oh, if you come to metaphysics and nice dis- 
tinctions, I have done,’’ cried Leslie, laughing. 

But his wife and Emily Grainger liked ‘‘ nice 
distinctions,’ and Conway’s whimsical manner 
of weighing his own shortcomings ; and they used 
to hold fierce arguments, and abuse him roundly, 
till he would be forced to defend himself; then 
they would go over to his former position, and 
abuse him on that ground, and then pet and 
make much of him, to prove that they had not 
been in earnest. 

It was a beautiful autumn, and Conway tho- 
roughly enjoyed the quiet and the companion- 
ship of his friends. He did not allow himself to 
think, even where Emily Grainger was con- 
cerned. Sometimes he roused up to tell his soul 
that it was madness to float on in this dreamy 





fashion; that he was preparing for his heart a 
suffering more terrible than any which had gone 
before; but always, he declared directly after- 
ward, that he would enjoy, to its fullest extent, 
the peace and contentment of the moment, no 
matter what might be beyond. 

So far as using every effort to be of service in 
case the Tomlinsons failed in their plans, he was 
not remiss, but his attempts were utterly un- 
availing; money he could not raise. Leslie would 
have helped in any and every way possible, but 
his fortune was a moderate one. He could not 
command a quarter of the requisite sum, and 
Conway would not have heard of his burdening 
himself in any manner. Six weeks passed. With 
the exception of two brief visits his affairs 
obliged him to make to New York, Conway spent 
the time at Fernden. The weather remained de- 
lightful; such an autumn had not been known 
in years; although November had come, even in 
those Northern latitudes there was no sign of an 
approach to winter. But the blow fell, and not- 
withstanding Conway had thought himself pre- 
pared to meet the worst, it seemed to come sud- 
denly, unexpectedly. 

The Tomlinsons wrote him that all hope was 
gone; so far as regarded them personally, they 
were ruined. He set out that night for the Iron 
Works to consult upon the possibility of coming 
to terms with their creditors, but the chief among 
them was a rival mill-owner, who had got their 
paper into his hands, and would scruple at no 
means to crush them. 

The sight of their misery was more than Con- 
way could endure. His presence could be of no 
avail, He hurried away. 

The Leslies had not expected him so soon, and 
had gone into Burlington for the day. It was 
in the afternoon when he arrived. He had not 
been in the house more than an hour when An- 
derson came into the library with a note. It 
was from Emily Grainger, only a few lines, ask- 
ing him to go to her at once. 

Claremont was the adjoining place to his own. 
He took a path through the shrubberies and 
fields, thinking, as he walked along, not of the 
dreary present, but a summer evening which lay 
years back, when he had trodden this path with 
EmilyGrainger, and had meant to tell her the story 
of his love. How well he recollected every inci- 
dent of that walk, and of the immediate weeks 
which had preceded it! He had come up from 
town to find a gay party in the neighborhood. 
Emily, the centre of attraction, changed toward 
him. Reserved, silent, seeming to avoid him, 
when it was possible. He had gone frantic with 
jealousy, especially of a young Southerner, Ho- 
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bart Wilmot, who showed pre-eminent in his de- 
votion to the girl. 

How they contrived to arrive at a quarrel he 
could not tell, but they did. They had often 
quarreled, as brother and sister might, but never 
in that fashion. Instead of telling her his story, 
he talked about the utter folly of any very young 
man knowing what love meant—talking at Ho- 
bart Wilmot, quite forgetting that he ranked in 
the same category. Then, in his anger, he asked 
her, point-blank, if she cared for some one; she 
called him rude, insolent; but when he persist- 
ed, she cried, “‘ Yes, I do,” and then ran away 
and left him. He, so far from following, went 
home, packed his boxes, was on his way to New 
York that night, and sailed for Europe the next 
day at noon. 

Ah, well, these memories lay a whole life back ! 
Here he was going again to meet Emily Grainger, 
as far from winning her love as ever, but glad, 
now to accept the friendship, the sisterly sympa- 
thy she was so ready to give. He wondered how 
her romance had ended, what had occurred to 
thwart her dream ; in this world he would never 
know, for Emily was not a woman to indulge in 
confidence, even with the friends she loved best. 

He found her sitting in a little room on the 
ground-floor, a place which was her own special 
haunt, and where only her intimates were ever 
shown, for though an eminently sensible and 
practical person, Emily had an imaginative side, 
that caused her to indulge in numberless vaga- 
ries against which her stern common sense often 
rebelled. 

“« How good of you to come at once,’’ she said, 
rising, and holding out her hand, as he entered. 

‘* How good of you to send for me, you mean,”’ 
returned he. 

She was looking lovelier than ever, to-day. 
Conway thought to himself that if he decided to 
adopt painting as a profession, he should ask her 
to sit as the model for the principal figure in a 
picture, the idea for which had been of late 
haunting him. 

They spoke for a few moments upon indiffer- 
ent subjects—his journey, the weather. Then 
she said, suddenly, 

‘¢T sent for you, Norton, to ask you two ques- 
tions.” 

He started slightly as she pronounced the fa- 
miliar name she used to employ in the old days, 
but she was too much in earnest to notice that 
she had done so; too eager to exercise feminine 
adroitness in reaching gradually the subject of 
her thoughts. 

«* Which will you ask first ?” he inquired, with 
@ smile. 





‘This. Do you consider me your friend ?” 

“The dearest I possess in the world,’’ he re- 
plied, gravely. 

She grew somewhat pale, but smiled at him in 
return. 

‘* You have answered one satisfactorily,’’ she 
said, trying to speak playfully, though a slight 
tremor shook her voice. 

‘* Now the other ?”’ 

‘« Will you do me a favor? A very, very great 
favor ?”’ 

“If it is in my power, you know I will.” 

It is; it depends entirely upon yourself; 
concerns no human being except you and me. 
Will you grant it ?’’ 

He gave her a searching glance. 
suspicion struck him. 

‘*You must tell me what it is,’”’ he said. 
«« You are too just to wish me to promise blind- 
ay.?? 

‘‘No, I am not,” she replied, impetuously. 
“IT would have liked you to show confidence 
enough in me to promise in advance! Do you 
suppose I would ask anything you ought not to 
grant?” 

“Of that you knowI am certain! 
me what it is.”’ 

She did not give herself time to think. She 
went on as composedly as if mentioning the 
most everyday sort of matter. 

‘* Your business needs seventy-five thousand 
dollars. I have that sum lying idle. Let me 
write Messrs. Tomlinson a check for it.’’ 

‘“‘I might have known that would be your 
first thought,’’ he said; ‘and you feel how 
thoroughly I appreciate your goodness, how 
grateful I am. But it cannot be done.” 

‘Cannot be done ?”’ she cried. ‘‘ And why? 
You call me your friend, and will not let me use 
my worthless money when it chances that it 
might be of use.” 

‘«T have no good security to offer,’’ he replied. 
“Tf, after all, Tomlinson’s plans should fail, the 
money would be lost.’ 

“What of that? You do not know; I am 
much richer than you suppose. All my aunt’s 
fortune came tome. Why I am worth little less 
than a million. What would that amount be!” 
she hurried on. ‘‘ Wait’’—for he was beginning 
to speak. ‘It is not you alone; think of your 
connections and their families. Oh, Norton, for 
their sakes do what I want.” 

“T cannot, Emily,” he answered, firmly. 
‘Again I thank you—but we must have done 
with the subject—I cannot do what you wish.” 

“You are hard and cruel !’’ she exclaimed. 
‘Tf I were a man you would take it! I under- 
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stand perfectly the feeling which prevents you, 
because I am a woman, you are ashamed to do 
it. You think it would be a lowering of your 
dignity—a—— Oh, you men! Youareallalike !” 

She started out of her chair, and hurried, seve- 
ral times, up and down the room. Presently she 
came back, and held out her hand. Her eyes 
were full of tears, but she was smiling. 

“J went into one of my sudden passions,”’ 
she said, with a child-like simplicity, very touch- 
ing from its contrast to her ordinary manner. ‘I 
hope I did not say anything rude. But I don’t 
much care—it is cruel of you.” 

“Indeed, indeed, my dear friend, you are 
mistaken in the reason which you suppose actu- 
ates me,”” Conway answered. 

“AmI? So much the better! 
the real one.’”’ 

She had subdued her agitation, and once more 
she seated herself opposite him. 

“The Tomlinsons could have raised the mo- 
ney,” he continued, ‘‘ only the security was not 
satisfactory. The state of affairs at the Works 
prevent their being mortgaged. The——’” 

“ Your stocks are good security,’’ she broke 
in. ‘Yes, they are down, now. I know what 
you mean to say; but I am sure they will come 
up! Iam avery good business-woman. I can 
trust my own judgment. Now, Norton, please, 
for the sake of old days! Why, we have been 
like brother and sister all our days! I never 
asked a favor of you in my life, and you will 
not grant this, such a poor, little favor!” 

“ Emily——”’ 

“ Ah, say yes! You will—I am sure you will!” 

He rose. 

“T never felt anything more painful than to 
refuse you,”’ he said, in an odd, choked voice, 
“but I must, Emily ; there is still another rea- 
son. You must not ask what it is, but it would 
of itself prevent my accepting your offer, though, 
God knows, how I honor you for it. How thank- 
ful I am for this proof of your friendship.” 

Of course, after such words, no further expos- 
tulation or pleading, on her part, was possible. 
There come moments in life, when, no matter 
how great your intimacy with your friend, you 
must be silent. 

Emily bowed her head for a few seconds; the 
tears gathered anew im her eyes, but did not 
fall. After a little, she looked up; a beautiful 
smile hovered over her lips. She held out her 
hand. 

“It is difficult for me to feel it; but I know 
you must be right,”’ she said. 

“God bless you!’ he answered; bowed over 
her hand, but did not touch it, and was gone. 


Then tell me 





Conway spent the evening in canvassing all 
sorts of probable and improbable plans with 
Leslie and his wife, making them laugh by his 
whimsical manner of treating his misfortunes, 

‘¢T think I shall toss up a penny as to whether 
I am to be a third-rate scribbler, or a painter of 
the same order. On the whole, I think I'd 
rather turn farmer. Don’t you want a plough- 
boy, Leslie ?”’ 

‘*You’d not be worth your salt, if I did,’’ re- 
torted his friends. 

«IT never thought of it till this moment!” ex- 
claimed Conway, in an altered voice. ‘This 
dear old place may have to go. It seems I am 
liable to the last farthing,” 

“Tt shall not go!’’ cried Kate Leslie, impul- 
sively. 

‘Nonsense! Matters are not so bad as that,” 
returned her husband. ‘‘ Conway has been look- 
ing too cheerfully at the affair these past weeks ; 
now he is going to the other extreme.” 

They began to talk of other things. 

‘‘T have not seen Emily to-day,’”’ Mrs. Leslie 
said, 

“«T was at the house. 
served Conway. 

Kate gave him an odd, irritated glance, which 
puzzled him. 

‘* What a pity that-——” 

It was Leslie who began this sentence. His 
wife, sitting in a low chair by the corner of the 
hearth, managed, at this juncture, to tumble the 
shovel and tongs down upon his left foot, which 
he had comfortably stretched out on the fender, 
and effectually put what he meant to say out of 
his head. She was so sweet to him afterward, 
that toward bed-time it penetrated his masculine 
brain. She must have committed the awkward- 
ness deliberately, and he whistled a good deal 
over it in a low tone, while his wife and Conway 
sat trying a book of old music at the piano; 
but he kept the result of his reflections to him- 
self. 

Conway would have told Mrs. Leslie what oc- 
curred during his visit to Emily, had Leslie not 
been there. Somehow, it was just one of those 
things he could not relate before another man till 
it had been long enough passed for him to speak 
quietly of it. But the next evening he found 
himself alone with Kate, and he did tell the 
story. The three had been out to walk. Leslie 
left them, to go and inquire after a sick neigh- 
bor, and Conway and Kate strolled back to the 
house together, 

He was finishing his narrative as they en- 
tered the library. Kate sat down, and said, 
abruptly, 


She is quite well,” ob- 
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‘‘And what was this wonderful reason which 
prevented you borrowing the money ?”’ 

**I told you the security-———”’ 

‘* Bless the security! Don’t put me in a pas- 
sion!’ cried she. ‘I mean the reason you 
would not givo.”’ 

. ‘Could not.” 

“Could not? See here, Norton Conway. I 
know the reason. You love that girl, and you 
always have !”’ 

‘« And always shall !’’ he added. 

‘Then, in Heaven’s name, why did you not 
tell her so ten years ago, instead of flying off 
like a—a balloon, and making a wandering Jew 
of yourself all this time ?”’ 

‘* Because I learned in time that she loved 
somebody else.’’ 

‘‘Hey! Oh! And how did you discover that?’ 

He told her in a few words. As he finished, 
a sudden motion of the curtains of the window, 
near which they sat, startled both. They looked 
up, and saw Emily. No creature but a woman 
could have got out of a room so swiftly and so 
noiselessly as Kate Leslie did; and, once safe in 
her chamber, she clapped her hands, and danced 
like maniac. 

**T did not mean to listen, Norton,’’ he heard 
Emily say. ‘‘I believe I was asleep on the sofa 
when you came in. I “A 

“Tam glad you heard,” he interrupted. ‘I 





am proud of my secret. Once more, God bless 
you! Good-by, too! Iam going away to-night.” 

She moved quickly toward him. She was 
deathly pale; but her eyes shone lambent and 
courageous. 

“You refused to take my money,’’ she said, 
almost in a whisper, though her voice was firm. 
‘¢ Will you refuse to take me ?”’ 

“Good God!’ he exclaimed. ‘Do you sup- 
pose I would let your pity for me carry you 
so far.” 

‘‘Norton!”’ she interrupted. He stood and 
stared helplessly. She had turned her face away. 
He just caught her whisper. ‘You never asked 
me who it was I loved.” 

How it came about he could not have told, but 
he understood the truth at last. She had loved 
him. 

An hour later, Leslie behaved about as in- 
sanely as his wife had done, when the pair were 
called into the library to hear the news. 

“« And to think,”’ cried Kate, when they were 
all parting for the night, ‘‘that it might have 
been like this ten years ago, if you had not been 
as blind as a bat, Norton Conway.” 

“It wasworth waiting for,’’ Emily whispered 
in his ear; and they set forth once more along 
the familiar path, with the gorgeous light of the 
autumn moon overhead, and the heaven of a new- 
found joy in their hearts. 
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Pretty little Queennie, 
Sportive as a fawn, 
Tripping through the valley, 
Playing on the lawn; 
In the dewy morning, 
"Mid the blooming flowers, 
At the purple twilight, 
In the forest bowers! 
Where is such a maiden— 
Tell me true, I pray? 
Out among the daisies— 
Winsome Queennie Ray. 


Fairy little maiden, 
Sportive all the day, 

Winsome, pure and lovely, 
Gentle Queennie Ray. 

Blith little Qu le! 
Sunny-hearted child, 

With her wondrous beauty, 
Eyes so blue and mild; 

With her charming manners, 
And her dimples fair, 
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Form of perfect grandeur, 
Golden-tinted hair ! 

Oh, she is the fairest 
Maiden of the day! 

Peerless in her splendor— 
Pretty Queennie Ray! 


Lovely little Queennie, 
With a sunny smile, 
Blissful in her beauty, 
With no thought of guile 
Singing in the valley, 
Dreaming on the la, | 
Culling sweetest roses 
At the early dawn! 
Oh, she is a maiden, 
Happy all the day, 
Doing good to others— 
Pretty Queennie Ray! 


Pretty little Queennie! 
Happy all the day! 

Winsome in her beauty— 
Darling Queennie Ray! 
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BY META H. HYDE. 


Minna was fairly discouraged; everything 
was going wrong. William brought up break- 
fast fifteen minutes too soon. So, when Ferdi- 
nand came out, the coffee was muddy, and the 
sausages cold, though she tried to keep them 
warm on the stove. The plate of rolls she put 
there, too, but in rather an uncertain position. 
The consequence was that, just as Ferdinand 
tered, they tipped over, the plate was broken, 
and the rolls fulfilled their name, and went 
Yildly everywhere, mostly under the stove; and 
‘hough Minna picked them up, and put them on 
nother plate, and they weren’t hurt at all, Fer- 
linand said, ‘‘No, thank you,’’ very coldly and 
politely, when she offered them; adding, “Ill 
lake a piece of cold bread; he “liked cold 
bread,” he declared, and there was only one 
piece in the house, and that was stale! Minna 
tried hurriedly to convert it into toast before 
Ferdinand’s discerning eye rested upon it; but 
the slice slipped into the heart of the fire, and 
disappeared with one malicious flash. 

Mamma, seeing her flushed face, went to market 
for her, and Minna descended to wash the break- 
fast things. The water was half-warm, and no 
clean tea-towels could be found. In came cook 
for directions about dinner, and reminded the 
young housekeeper that her wages had been due 
a week; also, that the lard was out: also, the 
eggs. , 

There were so many things wanting for din- 
ner. Ferdinand had come from New York, to 
make them a visit, and Ferdinand was so par- 
ticular about what he ate, and looked so annoyed 
if everything was not just right. Dinner must 
be good to suit Ferdinand; cook remarking, 
“Tweren’t no use to try to make things good with- 
out good things to put in ’em.” 

“That's true, Aunt Judy,” Minna assented, 
with @ sigh. “You can’t ‘make bricks without 
straw.” 

By the time the breakfast things were washed, 
and put away, Minna’s head was aching vio- 
lently. She went to her trunk and took out the 
little roll of money. Cook’s wages counted out, 
how little remained! Twice as much as usual 
spent, in the last two weeks, on Ferdinand’s ac- 
count. How should she meet the expenses of 
the coming weeks, before the usual manthly sup- 
ply should be given her? 





' 


Just then mamma came in, smiling and satis- 
fied, enumerating all the nice things she had 
purchased. Poor, dear mamma! Unused to 
economy, accustomed, in former days, to market 
with full pockets, she had purchased largely when 
out of reach of Minna’s warning whisper. 

“I stopped at Jennifer's, Minna,’”? mamma 
said, cheerfully, “‘and ordered another of those 
cheeses—Ferdinand seemed to like them so 
much—and some olives and sardines. Jennifer 
said he had just received some very fine ones. 
Ferdinand was asking for olives the other day. 
By the way, can’t you make some charlotte russe 
for dinner? I think Ferdinand would like it.’’ 

«Yes, mamma; certainly.” 

«‘ And call and pay Jennifer, this afternoon, 
for the things. You know I won’t have bills,”’ 

«Yes, mamma,”’ again responded the daughter. 

«¢ And now come, Minna, and put on my wrap- 
pings, dear child. I am going to take this bright 
day for my trip over to Kate’s. I will be gone 
all the morning.” 

All the time she was pinning mamma’s collar, 
and tying her bonnet-strings, and finding her 
card-case, and getting out her muff, and looping 
back her over-skirt, (mamma’s over-skirt, left to 
its own devices, was eccentricity itself,) the tor- 
menting little voice of Minna’s inner conscious- 
ness was repeating, ‘‘ How are you going to do it 
all? Where’s the money to pay for all these 
things, and ever so many more to come? Write? 
Why, you can’t write. You have not the time, 
and you have not the strength. You have too 
many things todo. There’s that charlotte-russe, 
now, and your head aching as though there were 
hammers init. Fit you are for writing anything 
that anybody would read! You are as tired as 
you can be now. There is that skirt unfinished, 
and your muff lining taken out a month ago, and 
not put back yet. I don’t see what you are 
to do.” 

So Minna was fairly discouraged. And when 
mamma was gone, she took her seat before the 
sitting-room fire, leaned her tired head on her 
hands, and cried, sobbed and cried, with all her 
heart. 

Minna was not fit for buffets that day. She 
had, for some time, been swinging back and 
forth, in that uncomfortable state of being called 
‘‘not feeling very well.’”’ The morning’s petty 
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trials were small in themselves; but, alas, there 
had been so many such mornings; and, alas, 
there seemed so many yet to come ! 

Perhaps the burden pressed upon a heart 
already weighted. Perhaps it was one of those 
moments when the deep, hidden pain rises up to 
whisper, ‘‘Remember me! I am still here!”’ 

Yes, for Minna there seemed in reserve many 
such mornings. And where was she to find 
strength to meet them? The strength of the 
ever-gracious Friend! Minna knew what that 
was. The text for the day, in her little text- 
book, promised it: ‘‘ He will be very gracious to 
thee at the voice of thy cry.’’ Ah! but the sym- 
pathy seemed to-day so far away. Could He be 
“very gracious’ to her, when the color and 
warmth had faded so utterly from her sky, 
and there was no promise for her of another 
day ? 

The door opened. 

“Cuthbert! Whatasurprise! When did you 
come ?”’ 

“*T came last night.” 

“To Brawleigh, I suppose ; and into town this 
morning.” 

“Yes, May I have a chair?” 

“Take the arm-chair.”’ 

Cuthbert took it, and looked about him with a 
comprehensive glance, which failed not to in- 
clude Minna’s tear-swollen eyelids. 

** How is Cousin Harriet? Is she at home?” 

‘¢Mamma has been perfectly well all the win- 
ter. She has gone to Kate’s this morning. Fer- 
dinand is with us, making us a little visit. I am 
sorry he is not here to see you.” 

Cuthbert did not look distressed. They were 
not friends, those two cousins, Cuthbert and 
Ferdinand. It was Cuthbert, of whom Ferdi- 
nand had been speaking, at the breakfast-table, 
in his cold way. ‘‘Cuthbert,” he had said, de- 
liberately, ‘‘is a man who will never make any 
money as long as he lives.’’ Mrs. Barney had 
suggested that he had his profession. ‘ His 
profession !”” echoed Ferdinand, contemptuously. 
‘What is the profession of a young doctor with- 
out money orinfluence? If Cuthbert keeps him- 
self in shoe-blacking for the next ten years, it 
will be as much as he can do.” 

By which it will be seeu that Ferdinand did 
not appreciate his distant relationship to Dr. 
Cuthbert Craig. 

This young doctor, whom Ferdinand had con- 
demned to the perpetual bondage of poverty, 
settled himself more comfortably in his chair, 
and looked at the fire, then at Minna. 

“How pretty your rooms are,” he said, at 





*¢ Oh, do you think so?’ Minna drew a long 
breath, that was almost a sigh. 

** Yes, they are very pretty. You have made 
them artistic.” 

“ Artistic, Cuthbert? With a carpet that slaps 
you in the face!” 

‘« The carpet is bad. It might be worse, how- 
ever. You did not choose it?” 

‘*Oh, never! It was already here.”’ 

‘“‘Ydu have used your materials skillfully, 
Minna.”’ 

‘¢There was so little to use,’’ said she, de 
spondently. 

*¢Therein lies the merit, doesn’t it? There 
are no heroes ready made. There never would 
be a victory, if there never was a fight.” 

Minna did not answer. Those provoking tears 
would come back again! Cuthbert’s eyes hada 
flash in them, which she did not see, owing to 
those same troublesome tears. 

‘‘ By the way, Minna,’’ said Cuthbert, pre- 
sently, ‘‘ will you go to Thomas’ Concrt with me, 
this evening ?”’ 

*‘T shall be too glad. How nice you are to 
think of it.” 

‘¢ Uncommonly nice. 
time.”’ 

‘‘Can’t you wait to see mamma and Ferdi- 
nand ?”’ said Minna, as he rose. 

‘No. I would sit here the whole morning, if 
I could; but there is business lying in wait for 
me down town.” 

Cuthbert having announced his departure, 
seemed in no haste to go. He walked around 
the room, regarding first one object of art, then 
another. ; 

‘¢ Don’t examine everything so closely, Cuth- 
bert,”’ said Minna, laughing. ‘‘ You must merely 
glance at the general effect. I do not want things 
looked at in detail.” 

‘And does that rule extend to yourself?” 
said Cuthbert, turning suddenly upon her. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Minna, though she colored. 

‘‘ You did not tell me in time,’’ said he, quietly. 
«¢ What was it, Minna?” he continued. ‘‘ Won't 
you tell me what caused all those tears?” 

“Oh, nothing at all. Do not trouble yourself 
to inquire about my absurdities.”’ 

“I will not, I assure you. But what were the 
tears for ?”’ 

‘* Foolishness; nothing else.’’ But as his eyes 
still waited for her answer, she said, gravely, 

‘The old story, Cuthbert. Trying to make 
bricks without straw.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you try to make too many bricks, 
Minna?” ° 

‘¢ The house must be built, you know.”’ 
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«What represents straw in the present in- 
stance?” 

“Qh, many things. A little more strength, 
and a little more time, and——”’ 

“ Anda little more courage and perseverance,” 


-gdded Cuthbert, with a smile. 


“That is easy for you to say, Cuthbert. You 
are so strong in both.” 

“ Am I, indeed? I was thinking of borrowing 
straw from you. Perhaps we can effect a pro- 
fitable exchange of commodities. Think it over, 
will you? Good-by.” 

Dr. Craig came for his cousin, that evening, 
in the coziest of coupés. He brought her, too, 
bunch of freshest lilies of the valley. Minna fast- 
ened a handfull in her dress, and through the 


-evening their heavenly odor linked itself with 


every tender strain that rose. 

Madame Sterling, in her tropical flower-cos- 
tume, sang her weird, cold, moonlit song, until 
her hearers were frozen into stillness, as if the 
fearful doppelginger himself stalked among them. 
They played, that matchless orchestra, the Tann- 





hauser overture, played it triumphantly. Minna’s 
eyes shone, and her heart beat fast. 

«Glorious, isn’t it ?’’ said Cuthbert. 
that a voice of victory ?”’ 

Minna turned two glowing eyes upon him, in 
silence, and Cuthbert thought she spoke. 

When they reached home the fire was out, and 
the room cold, yet Cuthbert lingered. 

‘¢ Minna,’’ he said abruptly, “‘did you know 
that I had got that place in the Life Insurance?” 

Her voice, in reply, was quite low. 

‘‘The place of Examining Physician? Was 
not that the one you wanted ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Cuthbert, with a sudden fervor. 
«TI did want it; and I worked for it with one 
purpose, with one end in view.” He bent over 
her chair. ‘‘ You know what that was—my one 
love.”” She spoke not. He wenton, passionately. 

‘¢ Have I been trying to make my bricks with- 
out straw? Have I been working and hoping 
in vain?” 

‘*No, Cuthbert,’’ she answered, softly, placing 
her hand in his, ‘‘ not in vain.’’ 


“Is not 





AUTUMN 


LEAVES 


BY MERLE MURRIE,. 


Leaves of Autumn! Leaves of Autumn! 
Kissed with sunshine, wet with rain, 
When, in dim and dark old forest, 
Sang the winds a low refrain. 
When the echoes softly lingered 
At the close of mystic eves, 
And enchantment threw a glamour 
O’er thy beauty, Autumn leaves. 


“Leaves of Autumn! Leaves of Autumn! 
From the wood-path’s odorous gloom; 
Oft the winds caressed thee gently, 
Bathing thee in sweet perfume. 





Where rank vines spread clasping tendrils, 
Bent with clusters rich and sweet, 

And the ground, with mosses golden, 
Seemed like velvet to my feet. 


Years may ebb and flow in beauty, 
Bringing glorious Autumn days, 
But these leaves will never, never 
Swing again in gorgeous maize. 
There are mem’ries that will cluster 
Round the wreath, like rays of light, 
That in future hours will whisper 
Of this scene, so strange and bright. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


BY JOHN M. DAVIS. 


Never again will the radiant glow 

Of the golden gloaming come and go, 

With the holy joys and loves sublime, 

‘Lhat hallow the scenes of earth and time. 
Never again! 

Never again will the violets bloom ! 

Never again, but around the tomb; 

And never again will the roses grow 

For me, their beautiful buds to blow. 


Vor. LXX.—18 Never again 





Never again will the moon's pale sheen 

Be to me as it oft hath been, 

When all was blest—for she was here; 

But never again will the earth be dear. 
Never again ! 

Never again will the sun's glad rays 

Shine as they shone in those happy days, 

With a joyous beam and golden light 

And never again will the world be bright, 
Never again! 





MISS CRESPIGNY’S «A 


BSURD FLIRTATION.” 


BY FANNIE HODGSON BUBNETT. 


CHAPTER I. 

“« ANOTHER party ?”’ said Mrs. Despard. 

“Oh, yes !’’ said Lisbeth. ‘‘ And, of course, & 
little music, and then a little supper, and a little 
dancing, and all that sort of thing.” And she 
frowned impatiently. 

Mrs. Despard looked at her in some displea- 
sure. 

“You are in one of your humors, again, Lis- 
beth,”’ she said, sharply. 

«* Why shouldn’t I be?” answered Miss Cres- 
pigny, not a whit awed by her patroness. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s humors are their privileges. I would not 
help mine if I could. I like them because they 
are my own private property, and no one else 
can claim them.” 

‘I should hardly think any one would want 
to claim yours,” said Mrs. Despard, dryly, but 
at the same time regarding the girl with a sort 
of curiosity. 

Lisbeth Crespigny shrugged her shoulders— 
those oddly expressive shoulders of hers. A 
‘* peculiar girl,” even the mildest of people called 
her, and as to her enemies, what did they not say 
of her? And her enemies were not in the minor- 
ity. But ‘‘ peculiar’ was not an unnatural term 
to apply to her. She was “peculiar.” Seeing 
her kneeling close before the fender this winter 
evening, one’s first thought would have been 
that she stood curiously apart from other girls. 
Her very type was her own, and no one had ever 
been heard to say of any other woman, “she is 
like Lisbeth Crespigny.’”? She crouched upon 
the leopard-skin rug in an odd attitude. She 
was rather small of figure, but she had magnifi- 
cent hair; her black brows and lashes were a 
wonder of beauty; her eyes were dark, myste- 
rious, supercilious, and in size actually im- 
mense. She often frightened people. She fright- 
ened modest people with her nerve and coolness, 
bold people with her savage sarcasms, quiet peo- 
_ ple with her moods. She alarmed Mrs, Despard 
occasionally, when she had first come to live with 
her; but after three years, Mrs. Despard, who 
was strong of nerve herself, had become used to 
her caprices, though she had not got over being 
curious and interested in spite of herself. 

She was a widow, this Mrs. Despard. She 
had been an ambitious nobody in her youth, and 
having had the luck to marry a reasonably rich 
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man, her ambition had increased with her good 
fortune. She was keen, like Lisbeth, quick. 
witted, restless, and not too spiritual. She had 
no children, no cares, and thus having no par 
ticular object in life, formed one for herself in 
the making herself pleasingly conspicuous in s0- 
ciety. It was her whim to be conspicuous; not 
in a vulgar way, however; she was far too clever 


of her own, and to reign supreme in it. It was 
not rich people she wanted at her entertainments, 
nor powerfnl people; it was talented people, 
people, shall it be said, who would admire her 
ascetic soiries, and talk about her a little after- 
y ward, and feel the distinction of being invited 
to her house. And it was because Lisbeth Cres- 
pigny was ‘ peculiar’ that she had picked her 
up. 

During a summer visit to a quaint, picturesque 
village on the Welsh coast, she had made the ac- 
quaintance of the owners of a quaint, picturesque 
cottage, whose picturesqueness had taken her 
fancy. Three elderly maiden ladies were the 
Misses Tregarthyn, and Lisbeth was their niece, 
and the apple of each gentle spinster's eye. 
«Poor, dear Phillip’s daughter,’’ and poor, dear 
Phillip, who had been their half-brother, and the 
idol of their house, had gone abroad, and “seen 
the world,” and, after marrying a French girl, 
who died young, had died himself, and left Lis- 
beth to them as a legacy. And then they had 
transferred their adoration and allegiance to 
Lisbeth, and Lisbeth, as her manner was, had 
accepted it as her right, and taken it rather 
coolly. Mrs. Despard had found her, at seventeen 
years old, a restless, lawless, ambitious young 
woman, ® young woman when any other girl 
would have been almost a child. She found her 
shrewd, well-read, daring, and indifferent to au- 
dacity ; tired of the picturesque little village, se 
cretly a trifle tired of being idolized by the three 
spinsters, inwardly honging for th: chance to try 
her mettle in the great world. Then, too, she 
had another reason for wanting to escape from 
the tame old life. In the dearth of excitement, 
she had been guilty of the weakness of drifting 
into what she now called an “absurd flirtation,” 
which had actually ended in an equally absuri 
engagement, and of which she now, not absurdly, 
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«I scarcely know how it happened,’’ she said, 
with cool scorn, to Mrs. Despard, when they 
knew each other well enough to be confidential. 
«It was my fault, I suppose. If I had let him 
alone, he would have let me alone. I think I 
am possessed of a sort of devil, sometimes, when 
And he is such a boy,” 
with a shrug, “though he is actually twenty- 
three. And then my aunts knew his mother 
when she was a girl. And so, when he came to 
Pen’yllan, he must come here and stay with them, 
and they must encourage him to admire me. 
And I should like to know what woman is going 
to stand that.”” (‘* Woman, indeed !’’ thought 
Mrs. Despard.) ‘‘ And then, of course, he has 
some sense of his own, or at least he has what 
will be sense some day. And he began to be 
rather entertaining after awhile; and we boated, 
and walked, and talked, and read, and at last I 
was actually such a little fool as to let it end in 
a sort of promise, for which I was sorry the 
minute it was half made. If he had kept it to 
himself, it would not have been so bad ; but, of 
course, being such a boyish animal, he must con- 
fide in Aunt Millicent, and Aunt Millicent must 
tell the others; and then they must all gush, and 
ery, and kiss me, as if everything was settled, 
and I was to be married in ten minytes, and bid 
So I 
began to snub him that instant, and have snubbed 
him ever since, in hopes he would get as tired of 
meas I am of him. But he won't. He does 
nothing but talk rubbish, and say he will bear it 
for mysake. And the fact is, 1 am beginning to 
hate him; and it serves me right.” 

She had always interested Mrs. Despard, but 


*she interested her more than ever after this ex- 


planation. She positively fascinated her; and 
the end of it all was, that when the lady left 
Pen’yllan, she carried Lisbeth with her. The 
Misses Tregarthyn wept, and appealed, and only 
gave in, under protest, at last, because Lisbeth 
was stronger than the whole trio. She wanted 
to see the world, she said. Mrs. Despard was 
fond of her. She had money enough to make 
her so far independent, that she could return 
when the whim seized her; and she was tired of 
Pen’yllan. So, why should she not go? She 
might only stay a month, or a week, but, how- 
ever that was, she had made up her mind to see 
life. While the four fought their battle out, 
Mrs. Despard looked on and smiled. She knew 
Lisbeth would win, and of course Lisbeth did. 
She packed her trunk, and went her way. But 
the night before her departure she had an inter- 
view with poor Hector Anstruthers, who came to 
the garden to speak to her, his boyish face pale 
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and haggard, his sea-blue eyes wild and hollow 
with despair; and, like the selfish, heartless, 
cool, little wretch that she was, she put an end 
to his pleadings peremptorily. 

‘*No!” she said. ‘I would rather you would 
not write tome. I want to be let alone; and it 
is because I want to be let alone that I am going., 
away from Pen’yllan. I never promised one 
of the things you are always insisting that I 
promised. You may call me as many hard names 
as you like, but you can’t deny that——’”’ 

“No!” burst forth the poor lad, in a frenzy. 
“You did not promise, but you let me under- 
stand——”’ 

‘* Unierstand !”” echoed his young tyrant. ‘I 
tried hard enough to make you understand that 
I wanted to be let alone. If you had been in 
your right senses, you might have seen what I 
meant. You have driven me almost out of my 
mind, and you must take the consequences.” 
And then she turned away and left him, stunned 
and helpless, standing watching her as she trailed 
over the grass between the lines of rose-bushes, 
the moonlight falling on her white dress, and the 
little light-blue scarf she had thrown over her 
long, loose, dusky hair. 

Three years ago all this had happened, and 
she was with Mrs. Despard still, though, of 
course, she had visited Pen’yllan occasionally. 
She had not tired her patroness, if patroness she 
could be called. She was not the sort of girl to 
tire people of their fancy for her. She was too 
clever, too cool, too well-poised. She interested 
Mrs. Despard as much to-day as she had done 
in the first week of their acquaintance. She was 
just as much of a study for her, even in her most 
vexatious moods. 

‘Have you a headache?” asked Mrs. Despard, 
after awhile. 

“No,” answered Lisbeth. 

‘* Have you had bad news from Pen’yllan ?”’ 

Lizbeth looked up, and answered Mrs. Despard, 
with a sharp curiousness. 

‘‘ How did you know I had heard from Pen’- 
yilan ?” she demanded. 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs. Despard, ‘‘I guessed so, 
from the fact that you seemed to have no other 
reason for being out of humor; and lately that 
has always been a sufficient one.” 

««T cannot see why it should be,”’ said Lisbeth, 
tartly. ‘‘What can Pen’yllan have to do with 
my humor?” 

‘But you have had a letter?” said Mrs. 
Despard. 

«Yes: from Aunt Clarissa. Thereis no bad news 
in it, however. Indeed, no news atall. How did 
I ever exist there?” her small, wan face lowering, 
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«You would not like to go back ?”’ suggested 
Mrs. Despard. 

Lisbeth shrugged her shoulders. 

**Would you like me to go back ?’’ she ques- 
tioned. 

1?” in some impatience. ‘You know, as 
well as I do, that I cannot do without you. You 
would never miss me, Lisbeth, as I should miss 
you. It is not your way to attach yourself to 
people.” 

‘*How do you know?” interposed Lisbeth. 
‘* What can you know about me? What can any 
one man or woman know of another? That is 
nonsense.’ 

*« It is the truth, nevertheless,” was the reply. 
“Who were you ever fond of? Were you fond 
of the Misses Tregarthyn, who adored you? 
Were you fond of that poor boy, who was so 
madly in love with you? Have you been fond 
of any of the men who have made simpletons of 
themselves, because you had odd, fine eyes, and 
an odd, soft voice, and knew, better than any 
other woman in the world, how to manage them? 
No; you know you have not.” 

Lisbeth shrugged her shoulders again. 

“Well, then, it is my way, I suppose,” she 
commented; ‘‘and my ways are like my hu- 
mors, as you call them. So, we may as well let 
them rest.”’ 

There was a pause after this; then Lisbeth rose, 
and going to the table, began to gather together 
the parcels she had left there when she returned 
from her shopping expedition. 

«You have not seen the dress ?”’ she said. 

**No.” 

“It is a work of art. The pansies are as real 
as any that ever bloomed. They might have 
been just gathered. How well that woman un- 
derstands her business !” 

She went up stairs, after this, to her own 
room, a comfortable, luxurious little place, near 
Mrs. Despard’s own apartment. A clear, bright 
fire burned in the grate, and her special sleepy- 
hollow chair was drawn up before it; and when 
she had laid aside her hat, and disposed of her 
purchases, she came to this chair, and seated 
herself in it. Then she drew the Pen’yllan let- 
ter from her pocket, and laid it on her lap, and 
left it there, while she folded her hands, and 
leaned back, looking at the fire dreamily, and 
thinking to herself. 

The truth is, that letter, that gentle, sweet- 
tempered, old-fashioned letter of Miss Clarissa’s, 
stung the girl, worldly and selfish as she was. 
Three years ago she would not have cared much, 
but ‘‘seeing the world’’—ah! the world had 
tavht her a lesson. She had seen a great 





deal of this world, under Mrs. Despard’s guid- 
ance. She had ripened marvellously ; she had 
grown half a score of years older; she had 
learned to be bitter and clear-sighted ; and now 
® curious mental process was going on with her. 

“We shall never cease to feel your absence, 
my dear,’ wrote Miss Tregarthyn. ‘ Indeed, 
we sometimes say to each other, that we feel it 
more every day ; but, at the same time, we can- 
not help seeing that our life is not the life one 
so young and attractive ought to live. It was not 
& congenial life for our poor dear old Philip, and 
how could it seem congenial to his daughter? 
And if, by a little sacrifice, we can make our 
dear Lisbeth happy, ought we not to be more 
than willing to submit to it. We are so proud 
of you, my dear, and it delights us so to hear 
that you are enjoying yourself, and being so 
much admired, that when we receive your let- 
ters, we forget everything else. Do you think 
you can spare us a week in the summer? If 
you can, you know how it will rejoice us to see 
you, even for that short time,” etc., etc., through 
half a dozen pages. 

And this letter now lay on Lisbeth’s lap, as 
we have said, while she pondered over the con- 
tents, moodily. 

“T do not see,” she said, at last, «I do not 
see what there is in me for people to be so fond 
of.” 

A loosened coil of her hair hung over her 
shoulder and bosom, and she took this soft and 
thick black tress, and began to twist it round 
and round her slender mite of a wrist with a 
queer sort of half-vindictive force. ‘‘ Where is 
the fascination in me?’ she demanded, of the 
fire, one might have thought, ‘It is not for my 
amiability, it is not for my ‘odd fine eyes, and 
odd soft voice,’ as Mrs. Despard puts it, that 
those three women love me, and lay themselves 
under my feet. If they were men,’’ with scorn, 
‘‘one could understand it. But women! Is it 
because they are so much better than I am, that 
they cannot help loving something—even me? 
Yes, it is!’ defiantly. ‘‘ Yes, it is!” 

She was angry, and all her anger was against 
herself, or at least against the fate which had 
made her what she was. Lisbeth knew herself 
better than other people knew her. It was 8 
fate, she told herself. She had been born cold- 
blooded and immovable, and it was not to be 
helped. But she never defended herself thus, 
when others accused her; she would have scorn- 
ed to do it. It was only against her own secret, 
restless, inner accusations that she deigned to 
defend herself. It was characteristic of her that 
she should brave the opinions of others, and 
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feel rebellious under her own. What Lisbeth 
Crespigny thought in secret of Lisbeth Crespigny, 
must have its weight. 

At last she remembered,the dress lying upon 
the bed—the dress Lecomte had just sent home. 
She was passionately fond of dress, especially 
fond of a certain striking, yet artistic style of 
setting, for her own unusual effective face and 
figure. She turned now to this new dress, as a 
sort of refuge from herself. 

“I may as well put it on now,”’ she said. “It 
is seven o'clock, and it is as well to give oneself 
plenty of time.” 

So she got up, and began her toilet leisurely. 
She found it by no means unpleasant to watch her- 
self grow out of chrysalis form. She even found 
a keen pleasure in standing in the brilliant light 
before the mirror, working patiently at the soft, 
cloud-like masses of her hair, until she had 
wound and twisted it into some novel, graceful 
fancifulness. And yet even this scarcely arose 
from a vanity such as the vanity of other women. 

She went down to the drawing-room, when 
she was dressed. She knew she was looking her 
best, without being told. The pale-gray tissue, 
pale as a gray sea-mist, the golden-hearted, pur- 

‘ ple pansies with which it was lightly sown, and 
which were in her hair, and on her bosom, and 
in her hands, had an absolutely odd suitableness. 

> Her eyes, too, strange, soft, dense, mysterious 

, under their sweeping, straight black lashes 

well, Lisbeth Crespigny’s eyes, and no other 
creatures. 

“A first glance would tell me who had de- 
signed that dress,’’*said Mrs. Despard. “It is 
not Lecomte ; it is your very self, in every touch 
and tint.” 

Lisheth half smiled, and looking down the 
length of the room, where she stood reflected in 
& mirror at the end of it, unfurled her fan, a 
gilded fan, thickly strewn with her purple pan- 
sies; but she made no reply. 

A glass-door, in the drawing-room, opened into 
& conservatory all aglow with light and bloom, 
and in this conservatory she was standing half 





an hour later, when the first arrivalscame. The’ 


door, a double one, was wide open, and she, in 

the midst of the banks and tiers of flowers, was 

bending over a vase of heliotrope, singing a low 
‘ snatch of song, 


‘ “The fairest rose blows but a day, 
» The fairest Spring must end with May, 
And you and I can only say, 
Good-by, good-by, good-by !” 
She just sang this much, and stopped. One 
of the two people who had arrived was speaking 
to Mrs. Despard. She lifted her head, and lis- 
tenel. She could not see the speaker's face, be- 





cause a tall, tropical-leaved lily interposed itself. 
But the voice startled her uncomfortably. 

‘““Who is that man?’ she said, to herself. 
“Who is that man?’’ And then, without wait- 
ing another moment, she left the heliotrope, and 
made her way to the glass door. 





CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Desparp looked first, and saw her stand- 
ing there. 

*‘ Ah, Lisbeth,’’ she said, and then turned, 
with a little smile, toward the gentleman, who 
stood nearest to her. ‘‘ Here is an old friend,” 
she added, as Lisbeth advanced. ‘‘ You are in- 
debted to Mr. Lyon for the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Anstruthers again.”’ 

Lisbeth came forward, feeling as if she was 
on the verge of losing her amiable temper. 
What was Hector Anstruthers doing here? What 
did he want? Had he been insane enough to 
come with any absurd fancy that—that he 
could—that?’’ But her irritated hesitance car- 
ried her no farther than this. The young man 
actually met her half-way, with the greatest self- 
possession imaginable. 

‘‘This is an unexpected pleasure,’’ he said, . 
holding out his hand frankly. ‘‘ 1 was not aware, 
when Lyon brought me to his friends, that I 
should find you here.”’ 

All this, as complacently, be it observed, as if 
he had been addressing any other woman in the 
world ; as if that little affair of a few years ago 
had been too mere a bagatelle to be remembered ; 
as if his boyish passion, and misery, and de- 
spair had faded utterly out of his mind. 

Mrs. Despard smiled again, and watched her 

young friend closely. But if Lisbeth was startled 
and annoyed by the too apparent change, she 
was too clever to betray herself. She was a sharp, 
secretive young person, and had her emotions 
well under control. She held out her hand with 
a smile of her own—a slow, well-bred, not too 
expressive affair, not an effusive affair, by any 
means. ' 
“ Delighted, I am sure!’’ she said. ‘I have 
just been reading a letter from Aunt Clarissa, 
and naturally it has prepared me to be doubly 
glad to see one of her special favorites.” 

After that the conversation became general, 
Anstruther somehow managing to take the lead. 
Lisbeth opened her eyes. Was this the boy she 
had left in the moonlight at Pen’yllan? The 
young simpleton who had been at her feet on the 
sands, spouting poetry, and adoring her, and 
making himself her grateful slave? The impetu- 
ous, tiresome lad, who had blushed, and raved, 
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and sighed, and, in the end, had succeeded in 
wearying her so completely? Three years had 


made a difference. Here was a sublime young }: 


potentate, wondrously altered, and absolutely 
wondrously well-looking, The mustache she had 
secretly sneered at in its budding youth, was 
long, silken, brown—beauteous; the slight, long 
figure had developed into the fairest of propor- 
tions; the guileless freshness of color had died 
away, and left an interesting, if rather signif- 
cant pallor. Having been a boy so Jong, he 
seemed to have become a man all at once; and 
as he stood talking to Mrs. Despard, and occa- 
sionally turning, half patronizingly, to Lisbeth, 
his audacious serenity of manner did him credit. 
Was it possible that he knew what to say? It 
appeared so. He did not blush; his hands and 
feet evidently did not incommode him. He was 
talking vivaciously, and with the air of a man of 
the world. He was making Mrs. Despard laugh, 
and there was every now and then a touch of 
daring, yet well-bred sarcasm in what he was 
saying. Bah! He was as much older as she 
herself was. And yet, incongruous as the state- 
ment may appear, she hardly liked him any the 
better. 

“How long,” she asked, abruptly, of Bertie 
Lyon, ‘‘has Mr. Anstruthers been in London?’ 

Lyon, that radiant young dandy, was almost 
guilty of staring at her amazedly. 

‘* Beg pardon,” he said. ‘‘ Did you say ‘ how 
long ?’”’ 

« Yeu."? 

The young man managed to recover himself. 
Perhaps, after all, she was as ignorant about 
Anstruthers as she seemed to be, and it was not 
one of her confounded significant speeches. They 
were wise enough people, of course, and Mrs. 
Despard was the sort of woman whose parties 
a fellow always liked to be invited to; but then 
they were not exactly in the set to which An- 
struthers belonged, and of which he himself was 
@ shining member, 

«Well, you see,’’ he said, “he has spent the 
greater part of his life in London; .but it was not 
until about three years ago that he began to care’ 
much about society. He came into his money 
then, when young Scarsbrook shot himself acci- 
dentally, in Scotland, and he has lived pretty 
rapidly since,” with an innocent faith in Miss 
Crespigny’s ability to comprehend even a modest 
bit of slang. ‘He is a tremendously talented 
fellow, .Anstruthers—paints, and writes, and 
takes a turn at everything. He is the art-critic 
on the Cynie; and people talk about what he 
does, all the more because he has no need to do 
anything; and it makes him awfully popular.’’ 





Lisbeth laughed; a rather savage little laugh, 
though a musical one. 

“What is it that amuses you?” asked Lyon. 
«Not Anstruthers, I hope.” 

*‘Oh, no!” answered the young lady. “ Not 
this Anstruthers, but another gentleman of the 
same name, whom I knew a long time ago.” 

‘A long time ago ?”’ said the young man, gal- 
lantly, if not with wondrous sapience. ‘If it is 
a long time ago, I should think you must have 
been so young that your acquaintance would be 
hardly likely to make any impression upon yon, 
ludicrous or otherwise.’”’ For he was one of the 
victims, too, and consequently liked to make even 
a stupidly polite speech. 

Lisbeth gave him a sweeping little curtsy, 
and looked at him sweetly, with her immense, 
dense eyes, 

“‘That was very nice, indeed, in you,” she 
said, with a gravely obliged air. ‘Pray, take 
one of my pansies.”” ind seleeting one from 
her bouquet, she held it out to himy and Hector 
Anstruthers, chancing to glance toward them at 
the moment, had the pleasure of seeing the charn- 
ing bit of by-play. 

It was the misfortune of Miss Crespigny’s ad- 
mirers, that they were rarely quite sure of her. 
She had an agreeable way of saying one thing, 
and meaning another; of speaking with the 
greatest gravity, and at the same time making 
her hearer feel extremely dubious and uncom- 
fortable. She was a brilliant young lady, a sar- 
castic young lady, and this was her mode of 
dealing with young men and women, who other- 
wise might have remained too well satisfied with 
themselves. Bertie Lyon felt himself somewhat 
at a loss before her, always. It was not easy to 
resist her, when she chose to be irresistible; but 
he invariably grew hot and cold over her ‘con- 
founded significant speeches.’’ And this was 
one of them. She was making a cut at him for 
his clumsy compliment, and yet he was com- 
pelled to accept her pansy, and fasten it on his 
coat, as if he was grateful. 

Mr. Hector Anstruthers had been installed, by 
universal consent, that evening, as a sort of 
young lion, whose gentlemanly roar was worth 
hearing. Young ladies had heard of him from 
their brothers, and one or two had seen those 
lovely little pictures of his last season. Matrons 
had heard their husbands mention him as 4 re- 
markable young fellow, who had unexpectedly 
come into a large property, and yet wrote arti- 
cles for the papers, and painted, when the mood 
seized him, for dear life. A really extraordi- 
nary young man, and very popular among highly 
desirable people. ‘Rather reckless,” they would 
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‘say, “ perhaps, and something of a cynic, as 


these young swells are often apt to be; but, 
nevertheless, a fine fellow—a fine fellow |’? And 
Anstruthers had condescended to make himself 
very agreeable to the young ladies to whom he 
was introduced ; had danced a little, had talked 
with great politeness to the elder matrons, and, 
in short, had rendered himself extremely popu- 
lar. Indeed, he was so well employed, that, 
until the latter part of the evening, Lisbeth saw 
very little of him. Then he appeared suddenly 
to remember her existence, and dutifully made 
his way to her side, to ask for a dance, which 
invitation being rather indifferently accepted, 
they walked through a quadrille together indif- 
ferently. 

“TI hope,’’ he said, with punctilious politeness, 
“that the Misses Tregarthyn are well.” 

“Tam sorry to say,” answered Lisbeth, star- 
ing at her vis-a-vis, ‘‘ that I don’t know.” 

“Then I must have mistaken you. I under- 


stood you .to say that you had just received a 
letter from Miss Clarissa.’ 

“Tt was not a mistake,’”’ returned Lisbeth. 
“I had just received one, but unfortunately 
They write 


they don’t write about themselves. 
about me.” , 

“Which must necessarily render their letters 
interesting,” said Anstruthers, 

Lisbeth barely deigned a slight shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“Necessarily,”’ she replied, ‘‘if one is so hap- 
pily disposed as never to become tired of one- 
self.”’ 

“Tt would be rank heresy to suppose,” said 
Anstruthers, ‘‘that any of Miss Crespigny’s 
friends would allow it possible that any one 
could become tired of Miss Crespigny—even Miss 
Crespigny herself.’”’ 

“This is the third figure, Ibelieve,”’ was Lis- 
beth’s sole reply, and the music striking up 
again, they went on with their dancing. 

“He supposes,’”’ said the young lady, scorn- 
fully, to herself, ‘that he can play the grand 
seigneur with me as he does with other women. 


I daresay he is congratulating himself on the- 


prospect of making me feel sorry some day—me | 
Are men always simpletons? It really seems so. 
And it is the women whom we may blame for it. 
Bah ! he was a great deal more worthy of respect 


, When he was nothing but a tiresome, amiable 


young bore. I hate these simpletons who think 
they have seen the world, and used up their ex- 
perience.’’ 

She was very hard upon him, as she was 
rather apt to be hard upon every one but Lis- 
beth Crespigny. And it is not improbable that 





she was all the more severe, because he remind- 
ed her unpleasantly of things she would have 
been by no means unwilling to forget. Was she 
so heartless as not to have a secret remembrance 
of the flush of his first young passion, of his in- 
nocent belief in her girlish goodness, of his gene- 
rous eagerness to ignore all her selfish caprices, 
of his tender readiness to bear all her cruelty— 
for she had been cruel, and wantonly cruel 
enough, God knows. Was she so utterly heart- 
less ag to have no memory of his suffering and 
struggles with his boyish pain, of his passionate, 
frantic appeal when she had reached the climax 
of her selfishness and indifference to the wrong 
she might do? Surely, no woman could. be so 
hard, and I will not say that she was, and that 
she was not inwardly stung this night by the 
thought, that if he had hardened and grown 
careless and unbelieving, the chances were that 
it was she herself who had helped to bring about 
the change for the worse. 

The two young men, Lyon and his friend, 
spending that night together, had a little conver- 
sation on the subject of their entertainment, and 
it came to pass in this wise. 

Accompanying Anstruthers to his chambers, 
Lyon, though by no means a sentimental indivi- 
dual, carried Miss Crespigny’s gold and purple 
pansy in his button-hole, and finding it there 
when he changed his dress-coat for one of his 
friend’s dressing-gowns, he took it out, and put 
it in a small, slender vase upon the table. 

Anstruthers had flung himself into an easy- 
chair, with his chibouque, and through the 
wreaths of smoke ascending from the fragrant 
weed, he saw what the young man was doing. 

«* Where did you get that from?” he demand- 
ed, abruptly. 

“Tt is one of those things Miss Crespigny 
wore,” was the modestly triumphant reply. 
** You saw them on her dress, and in her hair, 
and on her fan. This is a real one, though, out 
of her bouquet. I believe they call them hearts- 
ease.”’ 

** Hearts-ease be——,’’ began Anstruthers, 
roughly, but he checked himself in time. ‘She 
is the sort of woman to wear hearts-ease!’’ he 
added, with a sardonic laugh. ‘‘She ought to 
wear hearts-ease, and violets, and lilies, and snow- 
drops, and wild roses in the bud,” with a more 
bitter laugh for each flower he named. ‘Such 
fresh, innocent things suit women of her stamp.” 

“IT say,” said Lyon, staring at his sneering 
face, amazedly, ‘‘ what is the matter? You talk 
as if you had a spite against her. What's up?’ 

Anstruther’s sneer only seemed to deepen in 
its intensity. 
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“ A spite!’ he echoed, ‘: What is the matter? 
Oh, nothing—nothing of any consequence. Only 
I wish she had given her hearts-ease to me, or I 
wish you would give it to me, that I might show 
you what I advise you to do with the pretty 
things such creatures give you. Toss it into the 
fire, old fellow, and let it scorch, and blacken, 
and writhe, as if it was a living thing in tor- 
ment. Or fling it on the ground, and set your 
heel upon it, and grind it out of sight.” 

“I don’t see what good that would do,’’ said 
Lyon, coming to the mantel-piece, and taking 
down his meerschaum. ‘You are a queer fel- 
low, Anstruthers. I did not think you knew 
the girl.” 

«I know her ?’’ with a fresh sneer. ‘I know 
her well enough.” 

«« By Jove!”’ exclaimed Lyon, suddenly, as if 
a thought had struck him. ‘‘ Then she did mean 
something.” 

“She generally means something,” returned 
the other. ‘‘Such women invariably do—they 
mean mischief.” 

‘* She generally does when she laughs in that 
way,’’ Lyon proceeded, incautiously. ‘She is 
generally laughing at a man, instead of with 
him, as she pretends to be. And when she 
laughed, this evening, and looked in that odd 
style at you, I thought there was something 
wrong.” 

Anstruthers turned white, the dead white of 
suppressed passion. 

‘‘Laugh!’’ he said. ‘‘ She laughed !”” 

**You see,” explained Lyon, ‘‘she had been 
asking about you; and when I finished telling 
her what I knew, she looked at you under her 
eyelashes, as you stood talking to Mrs. Despard, 
and then she laughed; and when I asked her if 
she was laughing at you, she said, ‘Ah, no! 
Not at you, but at another gentleman of the 
same name, whom she had known a long time 
ago.’ ” 

It was not the best thing for himself, that 
Hector Anstruthers could have heard. He had 
outlived his boyish passion, but he had not lived 
down the sting of it. Having had his first young 
faith broken, he had given faith up, as a poor 
mockery. He had grown cynical and sneering. 
Bah! Why should he cling to his old ideals of 
truth and purity? What need that heshould strive 
to be worthy of visions such as they had proved 
themselves? What was truth, after all? What 
was purity, in the end? What had either done 
for him, when he had striven after and believed 
in them? 

The accidental death of his cousin had made 
him a rich man, and he had given himself up to 


his own caprices. He had seen the world, and 
lived a lifetime during the last few years. What 
had there been to hold him back? Not love, 
He had done with that, he told himself. Not 
hope of any quiet bliss to come. If he ever mar. 
ried, he should marry some woman who knew 
what she was taking when she accepted what he 
had to offer. 

And then he had gradually drifted into his 
artistic and literary pursuits, and his success 
had roused his vanity, He would be something 
more than the rest; and, incited by this noble 
motive, and his real love for the work, he had 
made himself something more. He had had no 
higher incentive than this vanity, and a fancy 
for popularity. It was not unpleasant to be 
pointed out as a genius—a man who, having no 
need to labor, had the whim to labor as hard 
when the mood seized, as the poorest Bohemian 
among them, and who would be paid for his 
work, too. ‘*They will give me praise for noth- 
ing,’’ he would say, sardonically. ‘They won't 
give me money for nothing. As long as they 
will pay me, my work means something. When 
it ceases to be worth a price, it is not worth my 
time.” 

The experience of this evening had been a bad 
thing altogether for Anstruthers. It had roused 
in him much of sleeping evil. His meeting with 
Lisbeth Crespigny had been, as he told her, 
wholly unexpected. And because it had been 
unexpected, its effect had double force. He did 
not want to see her. If he had been aware of 
her presence in the house he was going to visit, 
he would have avoided it as he would have 
avoided the plague. The truth was, that in 
these days she had, in his mind, become the 
embodiment of all that was unnatural, and hard, 
and false. And meeting her suddenly, face to 
face, every bitter memory of her had come back 
to him with a fierce shock. When he had turned, 
as Mrs. Despard spoke, and had seen her standing 
in the door-way, framed in, as it were, with vines 
and flowers, and tropical plants, he had almost 
felt that he could turn on his heel and walk out 
of the room without a word of explanation. She 
would know well enough what it meant. Being 
the man he was, his eye had taken in at a glance 
every artistic effect about her; and she was 
artistic enough; for when Lisbeth Crespigny 
was not artistic, she was nothing. He saw that 
the promise of her undeveloped girlhood had 
fulfilled itself after its own rare, peculiar fashion, 
doubly and trebly. He saw in her what other 
men seldom saw at first sight, but always learned 
afterward, and his sense of repulsion and anger 





against her was all the more intense. 
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been such a girl, what might she not be as such 
@ woman? Having borne such blossoms, what 
could the fruit be but hard and bitter at the 
core? Only his ever-ruling vanity saved him 
from greeting her with some insane, caustic 
speech. Vanity will serve both men and women 
a good turn, by chance, sometimes, and his saved 
him from making a blatant idiot of himself— 
barely saved him. And having got through this, 
it was not soothing to hear that she had stood, 
in her sly way, and looked at him under her eye- 
lashes, and laughed. He knew how she would 
laugh. He had heard her laugh at people in 
that quiet fashion, when she was fifteen, and the 
sound had always hurt him, through its sugges- 
tion of some ungirlish satire he could not grasp, 
and which was not worthy of so perfect a being 
as he deemed her. 

So, he could not help breaking out again in 
new fury, when Bertie Lyon explained himself. 
It did not matter so much, breaking out before 
Lyon. Men could keep each other’s secrets. 
He flung his pipe aside with a rough word, and 
began to pace the room. 

“There is more of devil than woman in her,”’ 
he said. ‘‘There always was. I'd give a few 
years of my life,’ clenching his hand, ‘to be 
sure that she would find her match some day.” 

“TI should think you would be match enough 
for her,’’ remarked Lyon, astutely. ‘‘ But what 
has she done to make you so savage? When 
were you in love with a woman ?”’ 

“Never!” bitterly. ‘I was in love with her, 
and she never belonged to the race, not even at 
fifteen years old. I was in love with her, and 
she has been the ruin of me.’’ 

“T should scarcely have thought it,” answered 
Lyon. ‘‘You are a pretty respectable wreck, 
for your age.” 

The young man was not prone to heroics him- 
self, and not seeing his friend indulge in them 
often, he did not regard them with enthusiasm. 

This complacency checked Anstruthers. What 
& frantic fool he was, to let such a trifle upset 
his boasted cynicism? He flung out another 
short laugh, with a sort of defiant self-ridicule 
in it. He came back to his chair as abruptly as 
he had left it. 

“Bah! hesaid. “SoIlam. You are a wise 
boy, Lyon, and I am glad you stopped me. I 
thought I had lived down all this sort of non- 
sense, but—but I have seen that girl wear pansies 
before, Heartsease, by Jove! And it gave me 
atwinge to think of it. Keep that one in the 
glass over there; keep it as long as you choose, 
my boy. It will last as long as your fancy for her 
does, I wager. Women of the Crespigny stamp 





don’t wear well. Here, hand me that bottl—— 
Or stay: I’ll ring for my man, and we will have 
some brandy and soda, to cool our heated fancies. 
We are too young to stay up so late; too young 
and innocent. We ought to have gone to bed 
long ago, like good boys.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue studio of that popular and fortunate young 
man, Mr. Hector Anstruthers, was really a most 
gorgeous and artistic affair. It was beautifully 
furnished, and wondrously fitted up, and dis- 
played, in all its arrangements, the fact that its 
owner was @ young man of refined and luxurious 
tastes, and was lucky enough to possess the means 
to gratify them to their utmost. People admired 
this studio, and talked about it almost as much 
as they talked about Anstruthers himself. In- 
deed it had become a sort of fashion to visit it. 
The most exclusive of mammas, ladies who were 
so secure in their social thrones, that they were 
privileged to dictate to fashion, instead of being 
dictated to by that fickle goddess; ladies who 
made much of Anstruthers, and petted him; 
often stopped their carriages at his door on fine 
mornings, and descending therefrom with their 
marriageable girls, went up to the charming 
room, and loitered through half an hour, or even 
more, talking to the young potentate, admiring 
his pictures, and picturesque odds and ends, and 
rarities, and making themselves very agreeable. 
He was an extravagant creature, and needed 
some one to control him, these ladies told him; 
but really it was all very pretty, and exquisitely 
tasteful; and, upon the whole, they could hardly 
blame him as much as it was their duty to do. 
Anstruthers received these delicate attentions 
with quite a grace. 

He listened, and smiled amiably, replying with 
friendly deprecation of their reproaches. Was 
he not repaid a thousand fold by their kind ap- 
proval of his humbie efforts? What more could 
he ask than that they should grace the little place 
with their presence, and condescend to admire 
his collection ? Most men had their hobbies, and 
art was his—art and the artistic—a harmless, if 
extravagant one. And then he would beg his 
fair visitors, and their escorts, to honor his small 
temple, by partaking of the little luncheon his 
man would bring in. And then the little lunch- 
eon would appear, as if by magic, a marvelous 
collation, as much a work of art as everything 
else ; and this being set out upon some carven 
wonder of a table, the ladies would deign to par- 
take, and would admire more than ever, until, 
in course of time, to visit Mr. Hector Anstruthers, 
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among his pictures, and carvings, and marbles, 
and be invited to enjoy his dandified little feasts, 
became the most fashionable thing the most ex- 
clusive of people could do. So it was by no 
means extraordinary, that one sunny morning 
in April, my lord, while chatting with his usual 
condescending amiability to one party of visitors, 
should receive another. There were three in 
this last party, an elderly beau, a young lady of 
uncertain age, and Mrs. Despard. Anstruthers, 
who was standing by the side of a pretty girl 
with bright eyes, started a little on the entrance 
of this lady, and the bright eyes observed it. 

“‘ Who is that ?’”’ asked their owner. “Sheis a 
very distingue sort of person.’”” And then she 
smiled. It was quite certain that he could not 
be enamored of such mature charms as these, 
distingue though they might be. 

‘“‘That is Mrs. Despard, Miss Esmond,” an- 
swered Anstruthers. ‘‘ Excuse me, one moment.” 
And then he advanced to meet his guest, with 
the cordiality of the most graceful of hosts. 

This was indeed a pleasure, he said, blandly. 
He had been half afraid that Mrs. Despard had 
forgotten her kind promise. 

That lady shook hands with him, in a most 
friendly manner. She rather shared the universal 
tendency people had to admire the young man. 
Were not all young men extravagant? And at 
least this one had money enough to afford to be 
extravagant honestly, and attractions enough to 
render even conceit a legitimate article. 

“You must thank Mr. Estabrock and his sis- 
ter for bringing me,’’ she said. ‘‘ They have 
been before and knew the way. We met them as 
they were coming here, and they asked us to 
come with them. Lisbeth would not get out of 
the carriage. She was either lazy, or ill-humored. 
She was driven round to the library, and is to 
call for us in half an hour.”’ 

Her eyes twinkled a little as she told him this. 
AsI have said before, Lisbeth always interested 
her, and she was interested now in her mode of 
managing this old love affair. It was-so plain that 
it rasped her to be brought in contact with him, 
and that she would have preferred very much 
to keep out of his way, that the fact of her be- 
ing thrown in his path against her will, could 
not fail to have its spice, and afford Mrs. Despard 
a little malicious amusement. In secret she was 
obliged to confess, that ill-natured as it seemed, 
she would not have been very sorry to see Lis- 
beth at bay. Of Anstruther’s sentiments she 
was not quite sure, as yet, but she was very sure 
of Lisbeth’s. Lisbeth knew that she had acted 
atrociously in the past, and hating herself in 
private for her weak wickedness, hated An- 











struthers too for his share in it. It was not Lis- 
beth’s way to be either very just or very gene- 
rous. All her pangs of self-reproach were se- 
cret ones, of which she had taught herself to be 
ashamed, and which she would have died rather 
than confess. She let her caprices rule her al- 
most wholly, and did her’ best to make them rule 
other people. If she was angry, she made vicious 
speeches ; if she was pleased, she behaved like 
an angel, or an angelic creature, without a fault. 
She did not care enough for other people to 
mould her moods to their taste. The person 
of most consequence to her was Lisbeth Cres- 
pigny. 

Mrs. Despard found her visit to her young 
friend’s studio a very entertaining one. She 
saw things to admire, and things to be amused at. 
She discovered that his own efforts were really 
worth looking at, and that the fixtures he had 
collected were both valuable and exquisite. He 
had bought no costly lots of ugliness, he had 
bought beauty. As to the appurtenances of the 
room, &@ woman could not have chosen them bet- 
ter—most women would not have chosen them 
so well. Indeed, a certain touch of effeminate 
fancifulness in the general arrangement of things 
made her smile more than once. He had actu- 
ally arranged a sort of miniature conservatory 
in a wide, deep bay-window, filled it with tiers 
of flowers growing in fanciful vases, and hang- 
ing-baskets full of delicate, long vines, and 
bright blown. 

‘«What a dandy we are!’’ she said, smiling, 
when she drew aside the sweeping lace-curtain 
which cut this pretty corner off from the rest of 
the apartment. ‘And what fine tastes we dis- 
play.” 

Anstruthers blushed a little. He had accom- 
panied her on her tour of exploring, and had 
been secretly flattered by her evident admiration 
and surprise. 

«Ts that a compliment, or is it not?’’ he an- 
swered. ‘I like to hear that I have fine taste, 
but I don’t like to be called a dandy.” 

“<Tsn’t it a trifle dandified to know how to do 
all these things so well?’ she asked. ‘It is & 
man’s province to be clumsy and ignorant about 
the small graces.” 

« Isn’t it better than doing them ill?’’ he said. 
“ Pray, let me give you two or three pale rose- 
buds, and a few sweet violets.” 

“If you bribe me with violets and rose-buds, 
I shall say it is better that you should be wsthetic 
enough to care to cultivate them, than that I 
should not have the pleasure of receiving them 
as a gift. It is very pretty of you to do such 
things.” 
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There was no denying that they had become 
excellent friends. There were not many people 
to whom his lordship would have offered his 
rose-buds and violets, but for some odd reason 
or other he had taken a sudden fancy to Mrs. 
Despard, and was anxious to show himself to 
advantage. He was even ready to answer her 
questions, and once or twice they were somewhat 
close ones, it must be confessed. 

“Tell me something about that nice girl,” she 
said, glancing at Miss Esmond, who was talking 
to the rest of the party. ‘‘ What a pretty crea- 
ture she is, and how bright her eyes and her 
color are. There are very few girls who look 
like that in these days.’’ 

“ Very few,”’ answered Anstruthers. ‘ That 
nice girl is Miss George Esmond, and she is one 
of the few really nice girls who have the luck 
to take public fancy by storm, as they ought to. 
She has not been ‘ out’ long, and she is consider- 
ed a belle and a beauty. And yet, I assure you, 
Mrs. Despard, that I have seen that girl playing 
with a troop of little brothers and sisters, as if 
she was enjoying herself, helping a snuffy old 
French governess to correct exercises, and bring- 
ing a light for the old colonel’s pipe, as if she 
had never seen a ball-room in her life.’’ 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Despard, ‘‘ then I suppose 
you have seen her in the bosom of her family,” 
8 trifle slyly. 

“T know them very well,’’ replied the young 
man, with a kind of grave air. ‘‘I have known 
Georgy Esmond since she wore pinafores. My 
poor cousin, who died, has played blind-man’s 
buff with us at Scarsbrook Park, when we were 
children, many a time, The fact is, I believe 
we are distant relations.”’ 

“T congratulate you on the distance of the 
relationship,’ said Mrs. Despard. ‘She is a 
fresh, bright, charming girl.” 

‘‘ She is a good girl,’”’ said Anstruthers. ‘‘Con- 





gratulate her on that, and congratulate her father» 
and her mother, and her brothers and sisters, 
and the snuffy old governess, whose life she tries 
to make less of a burden to her.’’ 

It was at this moment that the carriage in 
which Lisbeth had driven away returned. It 
drove by the window, and drew up at the door, 
and Mrs. Despard saw her young friend’s face 
alter its expression, when he canght sight of it, 
with its prancing bays and faultless accompani- 
ments, and Lisbeth Crespigny leaning back upon 
the dove-colored cushions, with a book in her 
little dove-colored hand. She saw Mrs. Despard 
among the flowers, but did not see her com- 
panion; and being in an amiable humor, she 
gave her a smile and a nice little gesture of 
greeting. Her eyes looked like midnight in the 
sunshine; and she altogether, with a marvel of a 
cream-colored rose in her hat, and in perfect 
toilet, was like a bit of a picture, dark, and 
delicate, and fine; and she struck Anstruthers in 
an instant, just as anything else artistic would 
have struck him, and held his attention. 

‘‘T wonder if she would come up,” Mrs. Des- 
pard said. ‘‘I wish she would. She ought to 
see this. It would suit her whims exactly.” 

«* Allow me to go down and ask her if she will 
do us the honor,’’ said Anstruthers. ‘‘ Col. Es- 
mond and his daughter have promised to take 
luncheon, and I was in hopes that I could per- 
suade your party to join us. It will be brought 
on almost immediately.” 

«‘ That is as novel as the rest,’”’ said Mrs. Des- 
pard, by no means displeased. ‘‘ However, if 
you can induce Lisbeth to come up, I am not 
sure that I shall refuse.’ ‘ 

‘¢T wonder what he will say to her,” was her 
mental comment, when he left the room, and she 
looked out of her window with no small degree 
of interest. 4 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


BY JENNIE CARTER. 


Ovrt of the sunshine of love and gladness, 
Into the shadow of care and strife, 

Oft wrapped in clouds of gloom and sadness, 
Fighting alone the battle of life. 


Out of the sunshine into the shadow, 
Oft losing in gloom the wearisome way, 
Like a rudderless ship out on the ocean, 
Hopelessly drifting on, day after day. 


Out of the sunshine of youth’s sweet dreaming, 
Into the shadow of riper years; 





When youthful dreams, with beauty teeming, 
Are viewed through a mist of burning tears. 


Out of the sunshine into the shadow 

Of a nameless longing, a haunting pain, 
A something, as nearly akin to sorrow 

As the gentle shower to pelting rain. 


Out of the sunshine into the shadow 
Of hopes all withered in their prime ; 
Of hours lost, of foiled ambitions, 
Which sti ew, like wrecks, the shores of time. 





THE GOLDEN PUMPKIN-SEED. 


BY AGNES JAMES. 


‘¢ Onog upon a time, there lived a young prin- 
cess, named Felicia, who had been endowed by 
the fairies with every gift that heart could wish, 
save one. She was fair and graceful, witty and 
accomplished. She had troops of friends, who 
loved her, and of lovers who adored her. At 
last she was married toa rich and handsome 
young prince, and went to live in his splendid 
palace. But, for the want of that one gift, with- 
held by the spiteful fairy, who was not invited 
to the christening, the poor princess went about 
sighing and pining, and exclaiming, ‘Oh, why 
do they call me Felicia, when I should be called 
Dolores? ” 


“Felicia! What nonsense you are talking! 


What is that you are telling the child?” cried a 
brisk voice, and a pretty old lady stepped out 
on the cottage porch. 

A very pretty young lady, the one who had 
been speaking, sat there with a litile child on 


her lap. The little one’s earnest eyes were fixed 
upon the lady’s face, and she was listening, in- 
tently, but with a slightly puzzled expression, to 
the soft, low tones of the lady’s voice. 

**What are you telling the child?” said Aunt 
Anne. 

Felicia laughed, and looked up with a bright, 
mocking face. 

“Only a fairy tale, auntie,” she said, lightly. 

“Oh, go on! Do go on, Mrs. Lawrence!’ 
cried the child, impatiently patting Felicie’s 
hand. ‘What was it the fairy wouldn’t give 
her?” 

‘Oh, a roc’s egg, maybe!’’ said pretty Mrs. 
Lawrence, laughing, and kissing Minnie’s rosy 
lips. Then she rose. ‘Never mind that story, 
dear,” she said. ‘‘It’snotaprettyone. I know 
a dozen—yes, a hundred prettier. I will tell 
you about the Seven Swans instead, and the 
Good Sister, who came near being burned for a 
witch.” 

“Fay, dear, hadn’t you better go to walk 
now?’ interposed Aunt Anne. ‘It is getting 
late, and Minnie can have her story when you 
, come back.”’ 

«Oh, Mrs. Lawrence,’ cried Minnie, sud- 

+ denly springing to the floor, and clapping her 

hands. ‘Did you know there was a witch liv- 

ing on the mountain? Way over there, beyond 

jhe saw-mill. Aunt Dinah says she tells for- 
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tunes, and ‘tricks’ people. Let’s go over there 
and see her this morning. Won't you, please?” 

“‘ Fay,”’ said Aunt Anne, in a rather anxious 
tone, ‘I want to ask you who you—— I mean, 
have you any engagement to walk with any one 
this morning ?”’ 

‘* Minnie and I are going to see the witch, I 
believe,”’ said Fay, carelessly, taking up her hat 
from the floor, and putting it on. 

‘*Nonsense, child! I mean—any gentleman,” 
said the old lady, nervously. 

Mrs. Lawrence laughed, and tossed her head 
with a wicked look in her bright, large eyes. 
“T believe, ma’am, we are to have the pleasure 
and honor of being escorted by Mr. Victor Law- 
rence this morning. There may be others in 
the party, however. Come, Minnie, let’s go. 
Auntie, will you walk up to the hotel with us?” 

Aunt Anne went back into the cottage to find 
her parasol, and Fay stood on the porch, looking 
out on the scene before her. 

Such a lovely scene it was! Fair as fairy-land 
itself! A happy valley, green as emerald, with 
grassy lawn, and sloping terraces, great spread- 
ing trees, silvery winding streams, airy pavilions 
and bridges, and long rows of cool, white cot- 
tages. Around all stood, like a wall, rugged 
mountains, dark and stern, closing in the Happy 
Valley on all sides but one; where, down a long, 
narrow vista, the silver stream flowed through a 
ribbon of green meadow, and more distant moun- 
tains, peaks, and domes of faint amethyst, rose ° 
against the sky. A fair scene, and a fair face 
it was that gazed silently out on it, and a face on 
which gradually settled as sad a look as ever wo- 
man’s face wore. The light died out of the soft, 
dark eyes ; the red lips ceased to smile; the round 
cheek lost its dimple and its hue of the rose. 
A pale, sad-eyed woman stood looking out, with 
eyes too full of wretchedness for tears. Her lips 
did not move, but low down in her heart the 
words kept repeating themselves, ‘‘Oh, why do 
they call me Felicia, when I should be called 
Dolores ?”’ 

‘Come, Fay,” said Aunt Anne, briskly, and 
the old lady’s black. silk rustled along the broad 
walk to the hotel, while she chattered brightly 
to every soul she met. Minnie danced on before, 
and Fay’s little ‘black and tan, Tassel,” circled 
round the party, and barked excitedly. 
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In front of the hotel a group of persons were 
assembling for the walk, and on the piazza above 
them little clusters of ladies stood, or sat, with 
fancy-work in their hands, and old gentlemen 
paced up and down, smoking, or sat with chairs 
tilted back, and talked politics. 

An elderly lady, very stout, dressed in gray, 
with a fat face, unshaded by a cap, and little 
light-gray curls, Mrs. Crenshaw, sat comfortably 
near the front of the piazza, and commented on 
the persons who passed before her, for the en- 
lightenment of one or two friends in the group 
around her, who were recent arrivals. 

“Those are the Lawlors, mother and two 
daughters, all dressed in yellow, braided linens; 
hair, complexion, and dress, the same shade. 
Immensely rich! Oh, immensely! Just see 
how the men flock round them! They were 
here a month before anybody spoke to them. 
Then somebody came along who knew they were 
rich; and all of a sudden the Lawlors were dis- 
covered to be so delightful, so fascinating! The 

' pretty blonde in the bright-blue dress? Oh, 
that’s Ella Andrews! Yes, she has a lovely 


color!’ with a significant laugh, echoed by one 
of the same sort from her daughter, Mrs. Mur- 
chison, a tall young woman, with bright, black 


eyes, who wore the skimpiest of long, white 
morning-dresses. 

“ Fast isn’t the word to describe her, my dear. 
I've seen her walk up the piazza with her hands 
in her pockets, whistling. Shameful flirt! She’s 
leading that poor boy (looks like a sheep, doesn’t 
he?) Joe Parks, a regular dance.’ 

“The handsome man, with black eyes and 
mustache? Said to be a Baltimore gambler. 
That nice looking girl, in brown and gray, is 
Ella Andrews’ cousin, Sidney, daughter of the 
fat old Judge, with the rheumatism. That’s her 
mother over there, in the gray silk morning- 
dress, with pink ribbons in her cap. So dressy ! 
Sidney is engaged to that pleasant-looking fel- 
low, with brown whiskers, Mr. Fanning.’ 

“Do you know the young man standing near 
Mr. Fanning? With light-brown hair and mus- 
tache, and dark-gray eyes? There! Ella An- 
drews is speaking to him?” asked Mrs. Birch. 

“Well, I declare! How did she get an intro- 
duction to him, I wonder?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Murchison, stretching her long neck to look at 
them. 

“He came up on the stage with me yesterday. 
He was so polite and gentlemanly,” Mrs. Birch 
remarked, 

“Oh, yes! Heisalwaysso. Elegant in his man- 
ners. Poor fellow!” And Mrs. Crenshaw’s curls 
vibrated with the mournful waggle of her head. 





“Why, what’s the matter with him? Crazy!’ 
asked Mrs. Birch, curiously. 

“Oh, no, my love! He isa splendid fellow! 
Victor Lawrence, of Louisiana. So rich, culti- 
vated, intelligent, everything that is charming, 
but so unhappily married. His wife actually 
married him for his money. 

“Shocking !’’ said Miss Birch, a fashionably- 
dressed young person, whose well-laid plens 
went sadly put out at the mention of Mr. Law- 
rence’s wife. 

“Ts she pretty ?” 

‘«Is she here?” 

‘© What did he marry her for ?’’ 

These three questions were poured in at once 
by Mrs. Birch, her daughter, and Miss Peters, a 
lady, ‘not young exactly,” with very ‘sweet 
manners,”’ and a very sharp nose. ‘Sly, some 
people say, and a little spiteful,’’ Mrs. Crenshaw 
had been heard to whisper concerning Miss 
Peters. 

** Well—yes; she is pretty. Quite a beauty, 
I believe. Oh, yes! She has been here all sum- 
mer; she and her aunt, Mrs. Lambert, They 
have the cottage at the foot of the mountain, 
there, facing the lawn. The best cottage on the 
grounds. Three bed-rooms and a parlor, all 
beautifully furnished by Mr. Lawrence. This is 
the second summer they have been here. He 
always comes late in the summer, just to keep 
up appearances, you know. She is a great belle, 
I assure you. It’s almost scandalous the way 
she flirts with some of these men. That stylish- 
looking fellow, Harvey Carter, is her most de- 
voted admirer. What did Lawrence marry her 
for? Oh, it’s a well-known story. Isn’t it, Miss 
Adair? He married her in a fit of pique, be- 
cause he had been discarded by that beautiful 
Miss Lelia Bennett, who is now Mrs. Judge 
Read.” 

“They say Mrs. Lawrence didn’t know about 
Lelia Bennett for months after she married him ; 
and when she did find it out, there was an awful 
scene—reproaches, hysterics, etc.; and they have 
since lived on the very coldest terms possible, 
Simply politeto each other.”’ 

‘Poor thing!” said Mary Adair, pityingly. 
‘* Maybe she really loved her husband; and it 
must have been a great shock——” 

“Loved him! Oh, not at all, I assure you. 
She was poor as death, my dear, and married 
him quite for his money,” said Mrs. Crenshaw, 
decidedly. 

“T hardly think Well, she doesn’t look as 
if she could be so heartless,” said Mary Adair, 
warmly, with a little spark of indignation in her 
fine, dark eyes. 
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‘Miss Adair is so charitable!’’ said Miss 
Peters, with her little, thin laugh. 

**There she comes now,’’ cried Mrs. Murchi- 
son, whose keen eyes nothing escaped. 

There was a general stretching of necks to 
look over the railing as Felicie joined the group 
in front of the hotel. 

‘¢That’s she. In the white lawn dress, with 
the black hat turned up, with a bunch of red 
roses. Very pretty woman, you see |’’ whispered 
Mrs. Crenshaw. 

‘¢ Beautiful !”’ said Mary Adair, decidedly. 
*‘ Such a sparkling, bewildering face !’’ 

*¢ And such innocent, sweet ways |’’ insinuated 
Miss Peters, softly. 

“* Look |” said Mrs. Murchison. ‘‘ Do see how 
wretched little Mrs. Lambert looks, while Mrs. 
Lawrence is flirting with Mr. Carter, right under 
her husband’s eyes! I am raving for Mrs. Law- 
rence’s poor little duenna, She can’t keep her 
in bounds.” : 

‘* Miss Peters, you asked me to walk with 
you. I believe the party is about to start,’’ said 
Mary Adair, rather abruptly, and the two ladies 
went down the steps together. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Lawrence,’’ said Miss 


Peters, sweetly. ‘‘ You were not on the piazza 
to wait for the mail, as usual. I suppose you 
are not particularly interested in the mail, now, 
however,”’ with an arch glance toward Mr. Law- 
rence. Mary Adair could have pinched the thin 


arm that was linked in hers. ‘Spiteful old 
thing,’ she thought, as she unceremoniously 
withdrew from Miss Peters, and stooped to pick 
up a glove she purposely dropped. 

But Victor Lawrence’s quiet face gave no 
sign of annoyance, and Fay’s little, careless 
laugh and toss of the head were quite too pretty 
to be criticized. 

The walking party set out at last, not pair- 
ing off, at first, but walking in groups that con- 
stantly broke up and changed. They passed 
through the lawn-gates, and took a road that 
wound along the foot of the mountain. 

Gray rocks projected from the mountain, and 
overhung the road on one side. On the other 
the little stream foamed and dashed, and across 
it lay the ribbon of green meadow, with wooded 
mountains again beyond it. On the banks of the 
stream the children in the party loitered to play, 
launching leaf and bark boats, and watching 
them hurrying to wreck and ruin, where the 
water foamed around great gray rocks. A little 
bridge crossed the creek, and a narrow path led 
away into the quiet woods to ‘Lover's Re- 
treat.’ 

‘I wonder who will stray here to-day?” said 





Miss Peters, with a meaning smile, to Mrs. Law- 
rence, as they neared the little’ bridge. 

Miss Peters’ pale eyes and significant glance 
somehow managed to convey the insinuation that 
sometimes it had been pretty Mrs. Lawrence and 
handsome, jolly Harvey Carter who strayed oft 
down that enchanted path. 

Still, Victor Lawrence’s quiet face, and his 
wife’s careless laugh gave no sign of vexation. 
‘« How I would like to push the woman into the 
water,”’ thought Mary Adair, angrily. 

Then she paused to gather a handful of deli- 
cate ferns, growing high in a cleft of the rock, 
and Miss Peters walked on, saying, smilingly, 

*« Oh, it’s Miss Andrews and Mr. Parks, who 
desert us here to-day. Really! So romantic! 
A spot for lovers, and lovers only !” 

‘Plague take the woman !’’ muttered Mary, 
snatching angrily at her ferns, 

-*Let me reach them, Miss Adair,’’ said a 
quiet voice, and Mr. Lawrence gathered the 
fairy-like fronds, and put them in her hand. 

Then he walked beside her, and began to talk 
to her. In a few moments the sound of their 
animated voices, and a ringing laugh from Mary, 
caused Miss Peters to look back. 

‘‘ How very well Miss Adair and your husband 
seem to be progressing, Mrs. Lawrence,” she 
simpered. ‘I hope you are not inclined to be 
jealous, dear.”’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Lawrence jealous !’’ laughed Harvey 
Carter. 

‘‘ Absurd, isn’t it?’’ said Miss Peters, ‘and 
of as plain a girl as Mary Adair!” 

‘Plain !”’ cried Fay, in astonishment. ‘I am 
not in the least jealous, but I think she is splen- 
did, Miss Peters. With that fine face and figure, 
and those dark eyes! Then she is so sincere 
and warm-hearted. So grand in her whole na- 
ture.”’ 

“Oh, yes, she is a darling girl! It’s such 
pity her deep mourning is so unbecoming to one 
so dark and pale,’”’ Miss Peters said, sweetly. 

Little Minnie Allen came rushing up just then, 
and caught Felicia’s hand, 

‘Oh, Mrs. Lawrence, are we going to see the 
witch,’’ she cried, ‘‘and have our fortunes 
told ?”’ 

‘‘ Mrs, Lawrence’s fortune is such a charming 
one already, my dear. What more can she want 
than she has?’’ came smoothly in Miss Peter's 
oily tones. ‘‘ ‘Felicia!’ How appropriately you 
are named, dear |’’ , 

They were coming to the saw-mill road, and 
dark woods were on both sides of the road. The 
creek rushed through a deep ravine below the 
road, but part of its waters glided swiftly down 
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a wooden race, raised on trestle-work, by the 


road-side. 

Felicia had paused, and stood idly dropping 
the petals of a scarlet rose she had worn on her 
bosom, one by one into the hurrying water. Her 
face was bent down, and shaded by her hat. Mr. 
Lawrence and Miss Lewis had come up, and 
joined the group, and had heard Miss Peters’ 
last remark. 

‘‘ Felicia! How sweet! So appropriate |’’ she 
repeated, with charming ardor, and her pale 
eyes persistently sought the lovely, downcast 
face. It was so lovely a face, and so strangely, 
suddenly sad, just then, that the eyes of all the 
group were drawn to it. 

“ « Felicia |’”’ repeated little Minnie, idly 
swaying herself about by Felicia’s hand. ‘‘Fe- 
licia! Felicia! Why did the Princess want to 
be called ‘ Dolores,’ Mrs. Lawrence ?”’ 

Felicia raised her head with a start and a quiet 
glance at her husband’s face. His eyes met 
her’s, as strangely sad as her’s. 

A scarlet flush swept over her face, and then 
a haughty, mutinous look flashed into it. 

She turned away abruptly. 

“That was nonsense, little Minnie. Just a 
fairy tale. We are going to have our fortunes 
told, now.’’ 

Holding the child’s hand, she went on rapidly, 
Mr. Carter walking beside her, and Miss Peters 
modestly dropping back, with the air of ‘not 
wanting to be in the way.” 

**Minnie! Minnie! Come, and walk with me, 
darling !’’ She called, and the child, who was 
her niece, obeyed her significant signal, and ran 
back to her. 

At the saw-mill the party halted, and scattered 
about, wandering off in the -woeds, or seating 
themselves on the fragrant logs, and piles of pine 
“lumber.” 

Minnie, persisting in her entreaties to be taken 
to see the witch, Felicia soon rose, and began to 
follow the narrow path leading up the mountain- 
side. Most of the party had dropped off, how- 
ever, and only Felicia and Harvey Carter, Mr. 
Lawrence, and Mary Adair, Miss Peters and 
Minnie, and a Miss Lawton, accompanied by a 
couple of devoted admirers, finally reached the 
clearing in the dark pine woods, on the moun- 
tain-side, where the witch’s dwelling stood—a 
tiny log-cabin, perched on a rocky shelf, high 
up in the air, with a glorious outlook over the 
green valley and pretty watering-place below, 
and the grand mountains, rising peak beyond 
peak, in the distance, 

A little garden of vegetables and flowers lay 
before the cabin, and over the door was a frame 





of slender poles, on which clambered a luxuriant 
vine, with large, green leaves, and great flowers 
of a deep, golden color. 

‘Come in! Come in!’’ called a voice, suddenly ; 
and there, in the vine-draped doorway, stood a 
little old woman, dressed in gray homespun, with 
a white handkerchief round her neck and cross- 
ed over her bosom, and a red one twisted turban- 
wise around her head. She was upright as a 
dart. Her hair and heavy brows were iron-gray, 
and her deep-set, piercing eyes shone like black 
diamonds. Her face was covered with the wrin- 
kles, and tanned with the sun and winds of sev- 
enty years, but she was a brisk little woman, and 
she whisked about her neat room, and set out 
seats for her visitors in a magica! way. 

‘* What lovely, golden flowers!’’ said Felicia, 
as she passed under the vine-covered frame. 

“« Yes, they are golden flowers, and will bring 
golden fruit,’’ said' Mother Mabin, with a 
laugh that was too low and mellow for a witch. 
‘Yes, golden fruit, my pretty lady,’ she re. 
peated. ‘‘So big that three of them will fill a 
barre’ ” 

““Why, it’s a pumpkin-vine!” cried Mary 
Adair. 

‘A pumpkin-vine? Oh, Mrs. Lawrence, can 
she change a pumpkin inte a coach, and rats and 
lizards into horses and coachmen?’’ asked Min- 
nie, in an eager whisper. ‘‘She is a fairy-god- 
mother, maybe.” 

Mother Maybin had heard the whisper. She 
glanced around quickly, and laughed again. 

“It’s a magic pumpkin, little one; golden 
fruit with golden seed. If you plant the seed, 
thinking of one you love, and—doas I tell you— 
while its growing, your love will be returned be- 
fore the fruit is ripe. Well, young ladies,” turn- 
ing quickly to the group of ladies, ‘‘ do you want 
your fortunes told? Come, pretty, bright lady, 
give me your hand,”’ she said, to Felicia, 

But Felicia drew back, smiling. 

*« Tell the others, first,’’ she said, and she went 
away, and stood in the door, looking out at the 
fur, blue mountains, while Mother Mabin, with 
shrewd guesses and cleverly vague prophesies, 
told the “ past and future’’ of her visitors. 

All the nonsense and laughing was over at 
last, and Mr. Lawrence’s voice roused his wife 
from her reverie. 

“We are ready to go, Felicia,’’ he said. 

«« And you will not let me tell your fortune, 
pretty, bright lady ?’’ asked Mother Mabin. 

‘¢ Neither would he,” pointing to Mr. Law- 
rence, 

‘* Don’t you want to hear about your lover 
who is coming, pretty lady? Nay, he is come,” 
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she said, pausing abruptly, and dropping her 
voice. 

“* And gone, perhaps,” Felicia answered, with 
8 careless shrug of her shoulders. 

«But there is some one you love, and who 
loves you ?”’ Mother Mabin went on, the first part 
of her sentence being an assertion,. the last a 
question, accompanied by a shrewd glance of 
the bright, black eyes. 

‘* Felicia, haven’t you already declined having 
your fortune told?’’ asked Mr. Lawrence, care- 

‘Suppose we follow the rest of the 


Mother Mabin’s keen eyes glanced from Feli- 
cia’s face to his, Felicia’s was flushed, her eyes 
The gentleman was quiet and 


were downcast. 
cool enough. 

‘*Come,”” he said. ‘‘ Here, Mother, here is 
silver for what you would have told us.”’ 

Felicia raised her head, with that haughty 
look upon her face again. 

«I prefer to stay,” she said, defiantly. “ You 
can go, if you wish to.” 

‘« Just as you please, of course. I shall wait 
for you in sight, there,’ he answered, with cold 
civility, and walked away leisurely. 

Mother Mabin’s eyes followed his graceful, 
easy figure for a moment, then she turned to 
Telicia, Behold the “pretty bright lady,” with 
her bosom heaving, her eyes full of tears, and 
her red lip caught between her teeth ! 

‘Eh, my dear!’’ said she, “‘is it so bad as 
that? So young, so pretty, and so unhappy ?” 
She took Fay’s white hand between her two 
brown and wrinkled ones, and the keen, black 
eyes rested pityingly on Fay’s face. ‘I am 
no witch, my dearie! I don’t take silver for 
my idle chat with the young people. But I 
know an aching heart when I see it. Try 
my magic spell, poor child—patience and gen- 
tle words—and ‘’tis yielding that conquers.’ 
There, my child. Your husband is waiting for 
you.” 

‘* My husband ! 
Felecia, in surprise. 

Mother Mabin nodded shrewdly, and laughed. 
«“‘Oh, I knew. Come, I will give you some of 
my golden flowers to wear in your pretty, dark 
hair, and, yes—some of my ‘ golden pumpkin- 
seed’ to plant with ‘the thought of one you 
love,’”» From the recesses of a little cupboard, 
the brisk little woman produced a gourd full of 
seed, Three of these seed she put in Felicia’s 
hand. 

‘¢ Remember this,” she said, as she gathered 
a handful of golden flowers, and gave them to 
Felicia, ‘Plant those seed, and speak no un- 
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kind word to the one you love till they come up 
from the ground. You are laughing, child! Is 
it such a foolish thing? If you don’t plant love, 
how can love grow? There, go, and Mother Ma- 
bin’s blessing go with you !’’ 

Smiling at her own silliness, yet carefully 
holding the “golden pumpkin-seed,’’ a little 
frightened and puzzled by the terrible shrewd- 
ness of the fairy god-mother, and strangely 
touched by her kindliness, Fay passed down the 
path to her husband’s side. He was leaning 
against a tree, looking out over the mountains, 
his face quiet and cold as ever. He turned as 
she came to his side, but did not glance at her 
face until she spoke. 

‘Have I kept you waiting long? I hope it 
has not troubled you,” she said; and he almost 
started at the hesitating, gentle tones. Then he 
looked at her. What a sweet, flushed face, and 
what wistful, dewy eyes they were, that were 
raised to his! Only an instant his grave eyes 
rested on her, then were turned away. 

“It was no trouble,” he said, formally, and 
then he led the way down the steep path. Once, 
when the way was most steep and difficult, he 
offered his hand to assist her. 

“Can I help you?” he asked, as he might 
have asked of a total stranger. 

‘No, thank you!’’ she replied ; and again the 
gentleness of her tones made him glance for an 
instant at her face. 

He did not speak again, and in a little while 
they had overtaken their companions, and Fe- 
licia was assailed by a dozen merry questions as 
to the “ fortune’’ that had been told her. 

‘‘ Wasn’t it silly in the old woman not to see 
at once that you were married? How absurd it 
must have sounded to you, all that about your 
lover!’ said Miss Peters, with her sweetly inno- 
cent look. Of course, she had lingered the last 
of the party, and heard Mother Maybin’s first 
remarks to Felicia. 

‘*Oh, that’s the kind of nonsense fortune-tell- 
ers talk to every one,”’ said Mary Adair, hastily. 
“IT am sure she told me about a lover who is 
coming, too.” 

‘‘Did she, dear?” said Miss Peters, in mild 
surprise. ‘ How funny !” 

It must have been very funny; for Mary, 
catching an amused twinkle in Mr. Lawrence’s 
eyes, burst into a fit of laughter, and then colored 
crimson, struck with dismay at her own rude- 
ness. The blush, the interchange of glances, the 
“very evident flirtation,” between Miss Adair 
and Mr. Lawrence, lost nothing in the telling, 
with the amiable Miss Peters. She reached the 
hotel with fully an hour’s sweetly distilled venom 
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of gossip to pour into the sage ears of Mrs. Cren- 
shaw and her dear friends. 

Victor Lawrence, reading in the cottage parlor, 
just before dinner, saw his wife come out of her 
own room, and go toward her ‘‘ garden,” a col- 
lection of hoxes at one end of the porch. She 
knelt down there, and filled a small flower-pot 
with earth. 

“What are you going to do, dear?” said 

t Anne’s voice. “Take care of your laven- 
silk ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Fay, obediently, throw- 
ing the soft silken folds back out of her way. 

Something prompted Victor to lean forward, 
and watch her movements. She held something 
carefully shut up in her hand. The flower-pot 
filled, and the earth smoothed off, she opened 
her hand, and there, on the soft, pink palm lay 
three flat, yellow seed. The Golden Pumpkin- 
Seed he knew, for he remembered, now, Mother 
Mabin’s silly words to little Minnie. 

“How can Felicia be such a child?” he 
thought; and then, suddenly, “Who is she 
thinking of?’ 

While the thought passed through his mind, 
his wife bent her head, and touched the seed 
softly with her perfect lips, smiling a little, while 
the color deepened on her cheek. 

Then she put the seed in the damp earth, and 
carefully covered them up. 

Victor rose hurriedly, and stepped out on the 
porch. Fay had not known he was there, for 
she started violently, and sprang to her feet, 
blushing deeply, and turning away her head. 

“T—I didn’t see you,” shestammered. ‘You 
frightened me.”’ 

“What were you doing?’’ he asked, in a low 
‘tone. 

“T was—— You saw,” she said, still with 
averted, drooping head. 

‘Is it possible you are so silly—or so wicked ?”’ 
he half whispered, losing his cold self-posses- 
sion, as he saw the guilty color burning on her 
cheek, «Whose name was it?’’ he began, almost 
fiercely ; then he paused, and, with an abrupt 
change of tone, ‘‘I beg your pardon,” he said, 
with icy coldness, and releasing her wrist, which 
he had grasped, turned away and left her. 

Poor, pretty Felicia! Poor little Princess Do- 
lores! She flashed through Aunt Anne’s room, 
ani vanished into her own apartment, shutting 
the door after her, and locking it. 

There she lay on her bed, a heap of lavender 
silk and smothered sobs. 

Mrs. Lawrence had a “headache,”’ she in- 
formed Aunt Anne and her maid, through the 
door, and wanted no dinner. 

Vou. LXX.—14 





But she had quite recovered by tea-time, and 
appeared in the ball-room, radiant, in a black 
grenadine, with golden stripes, her fair arms and 
neck bare; in her hair the fairy god-mother’s 
“golden flowers.” Just the prettiest, gayest 
little Princess Felicia you ever saw ! 

The scandalized elderly ladies, and parsée 
younger ones, who lined the walls of the ball- 
room, whispered to each other, as they watched 
her whirling in the waltz, with first one and then 
another of her admirers, oftenest with Harvey 
Carter, and a certain tall, dark Col. Marston, 
whose reputed fortune, “air distingue,”’ and 
high-stepping horses, caused him to be much 
admired by ladies at the Springs. 

«« And where is her husband all this time ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Birch, with a face of pious horror. 

“Oh, my dear, playing billiards, I suppose. 
He does play, sometimes, till nearly daylight. 
My maid, Elsie, tells me she has seen him going 
home to his cottage after she was up in the 
morning.” 

** How does Mrs. Lawrence like that ?”’ 

«Oh, it makes no earthly difference to her! 
He has the key to his own door——” 

‘* His own door!” 

Mrs. Birch nodded, and whispered lower. 

‘* His room is a back room, in the cottage. It 
opens into hers, but the chambermaid says the 
door between them is never unlocked.” 

«*Oh!’’ from three horrified dowagers and two 
old maids, who were drawing close together to 
listen. 

«‘ Why, I think it is even worse than Mrs. St. 
John, who drinks and quarrels with her hus- 
band, and, Beckie says, threw a brandy-bottle at 
him once, in the middle of the night,” whispered. 
little Mrs. Dove. 

‘Oh, yes! Much worse! And I hear he is 
getting up a flirtation with Mary Adair. I have: 
always thought her forward and fast,’’ said Mrs. 
Murchison. 

*¢ Well, I don’t blame him,”’ declared her mo- 
ther. ‘Oh, and do see poor Mrs. Lambert! 
She is so sleepy and bored, and wants to go 
play whist, but she is afraid to go away and 
leave her dear niece. They do say that Mrs. 
Lawrence——” ‘ 

There! Come away. The amiable tattle of 
watering-place gossips is too sickening to be long 
endured. 

So the days went on, and “people talked’ 
more and more about Felicia’s affairs. 

They said ‘that she flirted outrageously with 
both Col. Brandon and Harvey Carter.’’ True, 
she did, but ail her flirting was done in public. 
They said ‘‘that she and her husband did not 
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speak.’ True. He had not spoken to her since 
she had planted the Golden Pumpkin-Seed, They 
said ‘‘ that Victor had fallen in love with Mary 
Adair.”’ Most untrue. He greatly admired her, 
and sought her friendship. Being a frank, sen- 
sible girl, and liking him, she accepted his friend- 
ship, with an object in view. 

She was Felicia’s friend, too. She watched 
Felicia, and saw her sweet, tender ways with the 
invalids and feeble old people, who were drawn 
about the lawn in little carriages. 

She saw how all the little children about the 
place adored her, and followed her about, and 
how like a child she was, herself, when she 
romped with them, and told them stories. 

“The poor little thing is just as sweet and 
loving as she can be; and she’s unhappy, too 
I wonder what she had been crying about this 
morning, when I went to her cottage,’’ thought 
Mary. She had found Felicia bending over her 
garden, with a sad little face, and traces of tears 
on her cheeks. 

“ What are you doing ?”’ Mary asked. 

“T am looking for some seed I planted, that 
won’t come up,” answered Felicia. 

‘* Rather late to be planting seed, isn’t it ?’’ 

“Oh, yes! Too late, perhaps,’’ was the an- 
swer, in a curiously despondent tone. 

‘*Such a happy person, Mrs. Lawrence! Your 
greatest grief is a fading flower,’’ said Miss 
Peters’ smooth little voice, and that lady came 
smiling across the grass to the cottage. 

‘“‘Oh, bother! I shall punch that woman’s 
head yet,’’ Mary declared, in her heart. But 
Felicia had sprung up laughing, and ran in to 
bring Miss Peters a chair. 

One day, Mary dared to say a word to Mr. 
Lawrence about his wife. 

**T don’t like Col. Marston,’”’ she began, ab- 
ruptly. 

“ Why not?’ asked Victor. 
a good sort of fellow.’’ 

** Do you know him ?”’ 

‘No. Never spoke to him,”’ said Victor, idly. 

“Well,” said Mary, “I will tell you :some- 
thing. He is a very ‘bad sort of fellow,’ and it 
makes me furious to see him dancing with your 
wife. Papa’ knows him at home. Ask papa 
about him.” 

‘Does he dance with my wife?” asked Vic- 
tor, still with the same look of supreme indif- 
ference. 

‘* Yes, he does,” said Mary, shortly; ‘‘and I 
want to say something to you. I really can’t 
help it if you are angry with me for it. I will 
say it. Your wife is too young, and too pretty, 
to be left to hereelf, as you leave her.” 


“ He seems to be 





‘* What if she wants to be left to herself?” 
said Victor, trying for his usual cool air, but 
failing. His annoyance was evident in the ab- 
rubtness of his tone, and the sudden flush on 
his brow.. 

‘* No matter,’ Mary continued, warmly. «It 
is your duty to warn her when you see her in 
danger. No woman can be safe, from slander- 
ous tongues, at least, when she is constantly 
seen with such a man as I know Col. Marston to 
be. Neither papa nor I have ever talked abdit 
him here, but I knew you ought to know. As 
for your wife, she is a sweet, loving, little thing, 
and— Well, I must say this, too—I am not sure 
she wants to be left to herself.’’ 

“‘T am,”’ said Victor, bitterly. 
knew——”’ 

“‘Oh, hush !’’ Mary cried, suddenly spring- 
ing up from the bench under the trees, where 
they sat. ‘‘ You must not tell me. I can see 
enough. Look here! You are both wrong. Even 
if it is possible that you don’t love her, you 
should be good and tender to a young, helpless 
creature like Felicia. I have seen you so cold. 
so careless with her.’’ 

‘« But you have seen her so insolent, so capri- 
cious ” began Victor, in an agitated voice; 
then, after a pause, he went on, with increasing 
emotion. ‘‘ You must have heard—it was enough 
to drive a man mad—to lose the fairest woman 
on earth, to lose faith in everything. Then I 
saw Felicia, so young and bright. I thought! 
might love her after awhile, and that other 
would see I had not died for her love. And then 
to find that it was only my money that Felicia 
cared for. To find her, too, heartless-—deceitful.” 

«« When did you find out that it was only your 
money Felicia cared for ?’’ asked Mary, steadily. 
She had resumed her seat, now. 

‘* It was, first, the day Le——, the other, sent 
her. my letters. Felicia brought them tome. Sho 
had only read the first sentence of one, she said. 
She. laid them down before me, and looked at 
me. ‘You loved that woman when you married 
me,’ she said. Icould not answer her. If you 
had seen the haughty look on her face, and the 
flash in her eyes! ‘Very well,’ she said, ‘ we 
are quits. You have sold yourself for revenge, 
and I sold myself for a fortune.’ Then she 
swept out of the room, and left me the letters.” 

‘‘ Poor child |. I think, well, I think she told 
you @ falsehood,” said Mary, quietly. ‘‘ Proud, 
passionate, undiseiplined, deeply wounded, she 
caught at the first weapon she thought would 
wound you in return. Tell me, did you ever 
think she loved you?’ 

«‘Why——”’ Victor hesitated. ‘‘I had thought 
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self?” she liked me. It was all so hastily done. She; But, somehow, he took away with him a haunt- 
ir, but was only a child, gay and thoughtless. She had }ing vision of lovely, graceful, white-robed 
he ab- little make-believe, loving ways, which annoyed } figure; of a beautiful face, that softened, and 
ish on me. I suppose she could not help being deceit- } flushed, and drooped under his gaze; of star- 
fal. It was her nature.” bright eyes, that grew dewy and soft; and of 
“Tt Mary was silent a moment. Then she turned } red lips, that were wonderfully sweet when the 
her in her dark eyes, and fixed them on Victor’s face. { scornful curves had left them. 
ander «J think,” she said, “if everything be just} ‘‘ What had she been crying about?” he won- 
tantly as yousay, that you and Felicia have done each } dered; and then, ‘‘ What if Mary Adair is right, 
ton to an injury, which it should he the business } and the girl did loveme? But that is impossible.” 
; ae lives to atone for, in unceasing kindness} In a few days it began to be perceived by the 
~ As and forgiveness to each other. And as for the } eyes, and whispered by the lips, of every gossip 
thing, first step toward peace, oh, I wish—can’t you? }at the Springs, that Mrs. Lawrence had “cut” 
t sure Do remember how noble it is in the strong to be } Col. Marstcn. 
generous and tender !’’ Felicia, meantime, was lost in amazement at a 
only Her voice trembled, her eyes filled with tears, } change which became visible in her husband’s 
and she abruptly rose and walked away. manner toward herself. He was no longer coldly 
wring- “TI have made him angry, I suppose, but I 3 civil, but actually kind, with a grave, watchful 


have done right,”” she thought, when, for several } kindness, such as a brother might have shown. 
days, he hung moodily aloof, and did not come; Mary Adair’s words had had their effect. 
near her. Then, too, he had been deeply touched by Fe- 
Meantime Felicia continued her “ flirtations’’ } licia’s sweet submission, in the matter of Col. 
unchecked by Aunt Anne’s timid remonstrances. } Marston, and her faithful performance of her 
One night, after being more than usually lovely } promise. ‘‘Thereis no reason why I shouldn’t be 
and gay, and more than usually admired, Fay } kind to the child,” he thought; and soon he be- 
sat before her toilet-table, in tears, when there } gan to take pleasure in seeing the look of bright, 
was a tap at the door. pleased surprise his slight attentions and few 
“ May I speak to you a moment?’ asked her { kind words brought to his wife’s beautiful face. 
husband. One day he astonished her almost into speech 
“Certainly, Will you come in?” she replied, { lessness, by inviting her to go with him to 
drying her tears hastily. ‘Prospect Rock,”’ a spot near the summit of a 
“T have a ‘favor to ask of you, Felicia.’ mountain about five miles off, from which a splen- 
“ What is it ?”’ she asked. did view was to be seen. - Quite a large party 
“Tt is that you will not dance again with Col. } was formed for the expedition. The vacant seats 
Marston, or walk with him. In short, that you {in Vicior’s light carriage were filled by Aunt 
will dismiss the man from your acquaintance.’’ } Anne and Mary Adair, and the party set off in 
Victor had begun quietly enough, but the final } the highest spirits. 
words were spoken shortly and sternly. But Victor's horses, which were lately pur- 
“ May I ask why ?”’ she said, coolly. chased, became refractory, and made objections 
“Because the man is odious tome, Because { to ascending the steep; rugged way. They be- 
he is a scoundrel,” Victor said, passionately. ‘I } gan to back, and Victor, conscious that the hind 
warn you against him as any true man would } wheels were coming dangerously near the edge 
warn any woman against a villain. Will you do } of a frightful precipice, sprang out and caught 
as I ask you, Felicia ?” the horses’ heads while the ladies hastily alighted. 
In the moment that Felicia stood silently look- } Suddenly—May never knew how it happen- 
ing in her husband’s face, was it a good angel } ed—the horses reared violently ; Victor's foot slip- 
that whispered the words, ‘’Tis yielding that } ped, and he lay in the road, directly under the 
conquers?’ She heard them plainly. Slowly } horses’ feet, when Felicia rushed forward, and in 
her eyes fell, and her célor rose. Then her head } aninstant wasin the road, almost under the horses. 
drooped, and she turned it aside from him. She stooped, twisted both hands in Victor’s col- 
“Yes, I will do it,” she said, in a low tone, } lar, and, with strength that seemed impossible 
and pretended to be busy gathering up and heap-}in so slight a creature, dragged him out of 
ing together the jewels that lay scattered on her } the road, and partly up the bank. He Jay there 
table. as if stunned, while Felicia, pale as death, knelt 
“Thank you,” said Victor, eagerly; then, } beside him, gasping for breath. It was all over 
after ® moment, came a cool, constrained ‘‘ good- } in less than a minute. 
night,” and he was gone. Some one—the driver of the next carriage— 
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came running up, and caught the horses. A 
crowd of people began to gather round, and a 
thousand questions were asked, which no one 
could answer. But presently Victor rose up 
with a bewildered face, and Aunt Anne’s dis- 
tracted inquiries elecited the fact that, in falling, 
he had struck his head on a stone, and been par- 
tially stunned. It was “all right’ now, he 
declared. As for Felicia, a dozen offers of harts- 
horne and éologne were rejected; and springing 
up, with the color coming back to her cheeks, 
she turned to her sympathizers with a laugh. 

“There’s no harm done!’’ she exclaimed, 
lightly, ‘‘ except that I have torn my dress, and 
ruined my gloves.”’ 

‘« Are you sure you were not hurt?’’ her hus- 
band asked, anxiously. 

* Quite: sure,’’ she said, with a laugh, and 
deepening color. “‘See! This is the worst in- 
jury.” And she held up a pair of “lovely laven- 
der kids,” soiled with dust, and split into tatters. 

Victor took’ them out of her hand, gazed at 
them a moment, and then quietly put them in 
his pocket, and looked away from her, over the 
horses’ heads, 

In a few moments he turned to her again, and 
spoke in a loud tone. 

**T don’t think,” he said, emphatically, “ that 
I was ever so frightened in my life, as when I 
saw you right under the horses’ heels. It makes 
me shudder to think of it.’ 

‘« Don’t think of it, then,” said Felicia, speak- 
ing lightly, but feeling her heart beat quickly as 
her husband’s earnest eyes were fixed upon her, 
with a look she had never seen in them before. 
**Tt is not love,” she whispered to herself. «I 
must not think that. It is only gratitude to thé 
woman who has risked ‘her life to save his. He 
will feel burdened by this weight of obligation. 
He will think I loved him, or I could not have 
done it.” 

Her pride was suddenly stung by this thought, 
and turning to Mary Adair, she said, quickly, 

“Mary, will you and Aunt Anne please say 
nothing about this little adventure of ours? No 
one saw it all but you two. You know how 
people chatter here, and I hate to have such a 
fuss made about a trifle.” 

Then she tried to look cool and stately, but 
those earnest eyes were still upon her, and her 
cheeks burned hotly under their gaze. 

They had not cooled even that evening, when 
she stood before her toilet-table, taking off her 
bonnet. 

* What a goose I am,”* Felicia said to herself, 
passionately, putting up her hands to her crim- 
son cheeks, ‘‘to go and betray myself so !”’ 





A footstep sounded in Victor’s room, a tap at 
Felicia’s door, and Victor’s yoice inquired, 

‘«May I come in?’’ 

‘*He has come to thank me,” she thought, 
bitterly, and she stood with proud, downcast eyes, 
disdaining to glance at his face. She waited, in 
absolute silence, for him to speak. 

But he did not speak at all. He just stood 
there, gazing at her, till she raised her eyes in 
astonishment to find him looking at her with his 
dark-gray eyes, full of unutterable tenderness, 
He took both her hands gently, and stooping his 
handsome, stately head, pressed first one, and 
then the other, to his lips. 

‘« My brave little wife !’? he murmured, draw- 
ing her closer to him. 

But she snatched her hands from his grasp, 
and drew back suddenly. 

‘Don’t !’’ she cried, passionately. ‘‘ You shall 
not be grateful to me. I will not listen.’ 

‘‘Not even when I tell you how much I love 
you, my darling?” he said. ‘Fay, look at me! 
I want to see your eyes.” 

He had never called her Fay before. Gently 
taking her face in his hands, as if she had beena 
child, he turned it toward him. 

“Dear,” he said, gravely and quietly, ‘we 
have been miserable long enough. I love you, 
and I know you love me. I saw it in your eyes 
to-day, when you risked your life for me. Don’t 
let pride stand between us now, my darlimg.”’ 

For one moment she still drew back ; then she 
hesitated, wavered, and the next instant was 
sobbing in his arms, 

‘Are you sure you love me, Victor?’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Isn’t it just that you are grateful 
to me?” 

‘‘T am sure that I love you with all my heart, 
my dearest,’”’ he answered, kissing her sweet red 
lips and glowing cheeks. 

‘*But, Lelia Read 
her once, more than———”’ 

“Hush, dear! Don’t you know I could not 
love her one instant after she had sent you those 
miserable letters? Cruel and treacherous! I 
love you a thousand times more than I ever did 
her.”’ 

She rested her head on his breast, with a litile 
satisfied sigh. Presently she raised it again. 

“Victor,” she asked, ‘when did you begin to 
love me?” 

‘«T think it was that night when you gave up 
so sweetly about that scamp, Marston,’ an- 
swered Victor, with a laugh. 

Felicia started, and clapped her hands in aston- 
ishment. 

‘Why, after all,’’ she oried, gleefully, ‘it was 
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what Mother Mabin said, ‘’Tis yielding that 
conquers.’ Don’t you remember,” she went on, 
in answer to Victor’s look of bewilderment, ‘‘ our 
walk to the mountain, and the Golden Pumpkin- 
Seed 2” 

«By the way,’’ said Victor, suddenly, ‘tell 
me, Fay, whose name you thought of when you 
planted those seeds ?”” 

But Fay only colored, and hung her head. 

“Tell me, please!’’ entreated Victor, with a 
sudden pang of jealonsy. <‘‘I will forgive you, 
dear, for I know you love me now. Whose name 
was it?” 

“Tt was yours,’’ whispered Fay, shyly. 

“Mine? Then you loved me as long ago as 
that ?”’ 

“Longer,” said Fay, stlll with drooping head 
“Victor, I told you a terrible story. I married 
you for love, and I have always loved you.” 

“Oh, what do you think?’ Mrs. Crenshaw 
went about mysteriously whispering, ‘‘in confi- 
dence,” to every one, the next day. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lawrence has been found out at last! Miss 
Peters saw her just now at the Lover’s Retreat, 
with a gentleman! He was sitting by her, with 
his arm around her, and her head on his shoulder ! 
Shocking! Miss Peters couldn’t see his face, 
but we all guess! She says she was so shocked | 
She stole away, and they did not see her. Who 
can it be? Harvey Carter? Perhaps Col. Mars- 
ton, more likely.” 

Just then Mr. Carter came slowly sauntering 
up from the bowling-alley. Miss Adair was his 
companion, and they seemed too much interested 
in their own animated conversation to perceive 
that their appearance created a sensation. 

“Col. Marston, of course!’’ whispered the 
gossips. ‘‘ Let us see if she will have the face to 
come up to the hotel with him.” 





So, little envious knots and groups of ladies 
gathered on the piazza, or sauntered down the 
road toward the gate, to watch for Felicia. 

Presently, she appeared in the distance. 

“That is she! That is her white and pink 
dress !’’ whispered Mrs. Birch. ‘And the gen- 
tleman is—— I can't quite see. Is it Col. 
Marston ?”’ 

But Mrs. Crenshaw turned a glance of wither- 
ing contempt and indignation upon Miss Peters, 
who stood beside her. 

‘Tt is her husband!’’ she exclaimed, in a tone 
of disgust. ‘‘ Really, my dear, you must have 
been blind !’’ 

Miss Peters’ face was a picture of chagrin and 
baffled spite; but she gathered up spirit for a 
sharp reply. 

‘“* Really, I can’t be blamed for thinking it was 
any one else sooner than her husband. It was 
you who told me they hated each other.” 

*‘So they did!’’ Mrs. Crenshaw declared. 
«* And all this is just to ‘ keep up appearances.’ ”’ 

Felicia strolled by them, and nodded, with a 
bright little smile. Her hand rested on her hus- 


band’s arm, and they both looked happy. 
That evening Fay was bending over her gar- 


den, when Victor leaned over her, laughing. 

«They are not up yet,’’ she said, looking up 
brightly. ‘They will never come up; but I 
have planted love, and love has grown.” 

«Indeed, it has,’’ said Victor. 

“It is just like a fairy tale,” she went on. 
“‘T am the Princess Felicia now, and I shall 
never call myself Dolores again. And it’s ail 
because of Mother Mabin and her magic seed.”’ 

‘« Little goose !’’ was the answer from lips that 
smiled, and then kissed hers fondly. 

But Fay still believes that she owes her hap- 
piness to the Gotpen Pumpxin-Szep. 





PARTED. 


BY HELEN LADD WARNER, 


Panrtep near our radiant noon, 

While the meadows blushed with bloom, 
In the odorous breath of June, 

Bloom and incense both are dead; 

All the way is rough, I said; 

And with thorns my feet have bled. 
Darling, if perchance you stand 

On the borders of that land, 

With your hand, just touch my hand. 
Dear hands folded down in rest! 

Mute lips which mine own have pressed, 
Thou hast taken, Lord, my best! 

In my wilder grief, I said, 

Where my life was white and red, 

Dust and ashes are instead. 





As the tides do come and go, 

With resistlesss ebb and flow, 
Came the Presence, whispering low. 
“In the clearer light, to see 

The free spirit’s entity; 

Child, arise and follow me. 
“Though the heavy winters come, 
And the summers gather gloom, 
Daughter, thou art going home.” 
So, with Christ's dear face before, 
Watching, cheering evermore, 
Patiently I'll seek the shore. 
Where the living waters shine, 
Where we take no note of time, 
Where, once more, mine own is mine. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

In war time men wish to forget themselves, 
and rush from the horrors of battle into wild 
amusements, thus stripping death of its solem- 
nity. Atsuch times social restraints aré relaxed 
to the utmost, and with an invading army home 
influeaces are never felt, while they become a 
religion to the defenders. 

The British army, in New York, formed no 
exception to this rule. Both officers and men 


sought amusement, according to their inclina- 
tions; some in revels, some in a more refined 
fashion; but all were on the alert for excite- 
ment. 

The new world might be dreary to those who 
had long marches through its forests, and hard 


fighting at close intervals; but in the cities war 
put on her gala colors, and the gay society of 
our land flocked there for political safety and 
social distraction, ready to enjoy life'as it 
came, without caring much for the great events 
that might follow. New York was especially a 
place of excitement and elegant confusion in 
those days—routs, assemblies, private theatricals, 
and even tournaments were improvised by the 
young officers, and encouraged by the inhabit- 
ants. Beautiful and ambitious women thronged 
these entertainments, ‘‘for the sons of many a 
noble family were ready to turn war into a pas- 
time for their amusement, while they were 
trampling everything sacred to anation under 
foot.” 

Into this whirl of life Grace Kingsford was 
hurled, alike by the will of her father and 
the persuasive influence of Rhoda Clyde, who 
reigned as a belle, in those days, and, without a 
tithe of the beauty with which Grace was en- 
dowed, became a ruling spirit in the chaotic 
society that was all the more brilliant because 
it was regulated by no established rules. 

Perhaps Rhoda entered into the spirit of this 
life all the more ardently because in that the 
genius of young Andre was most conspicuous. 
Elegant, refined, rich in all accomplishments, he 
took the lead where the energies of taste were 
in requisition, and by joining him in such pur- 
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suits she had managed to create confidential rela- 
tions that took the appearance of deeper sym- 
pathy. 

Rhoda was too keenly interested, herself, not 
to feel that her hold on the young man was 
purely one of the taste and intellect. With all 
her art, she had never ‘been able to arouse a 
deeper feeling in his bosom, or win even his 
recognition of the passion that possessed herself. 
But, with all her astuteness, she failed to trace 
this state of things to its cause. As in most 
things else, Grace Kingsford seemed to be the 
angel who held a drawn sword at the gates of 
the paradise she longed to enter, Grace, who 
possessed the wealth she sighed for, an assured 
position which no chance could disturb, and the 
rare beauty that made her own brilliant charms 
seem almost coarse in comparison, and that sweet 
power of attraction that wins perfect respect 
without effort. 

With all her self-poise, Rhoda knew that these 
sweet, womanly qualities could only be simulated 
in her own character; therefore, while she half- 
despised them as unworthy of her genius, they 
awoke a feeling of bitter envy, not to say hatred, 
for the fair girl who was scarcely conscious of 
their possession. 

Sometimes Rhoda outgeneraled herself in a 
love of intrigue. The fire of her nature was not 
always under control, and she had reason for 
gratitude when chance saved her from a false 
step. 

This happened when that anonymous letter 
failed in its design on Barringford, on the night 
of his rash interview with Grace, in the Bowling 
Green. 

Her insane dislike of Grace Kingsford had 
been increased by growing jealousy. Why was 
it, she questioned, that Andre gave no return of 
the passion that it seemed impossible he should 
not have guessed at, all-consuming as it was? 
Had she ever failed before to attract the man her 
mind was set upon? Had she grown less bril- 
liant, less beautiful, that he should resist her? 
Had Grace, the heiress, stolen in, with her fair 
loveliness, between his heart and hers ? 
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Bhoda thought of these things on the evening 
when she had so cunningly laid a trap by which 
Grace was to be exposed in her secret meeting 
with a rebel, and the man himself put in peril 
of his life, This exposure, in which she might 
seem to have no part, would serve a double pur- 
pose. A disgraceful publicity would be given 
toan attachment that had already deeply offended 
Mr. Kingsford—a publicity that might end in a 
prompt and open disinheritance of a young lady, 
who would thus steal out at night, and alone, to 
meet a disguised spy. Rhoda had known Bar- 
ringford intimately, and professed to be his 
friend; but what did she care for that! - His 
capture would, she was well aware, be followed 
by an ignominious death, such as a rabble of the 
city had witnessed, only that morning, in the 
suburbs of the town; but so long as his death 
would expose the weakness of her supposed 
rival, and exasperate the patrician father into 
bitter unforgiveuess, the shame and agony of it 
gave her no cause for shrinking. 

Even while she was walking up and down that 
room, pausing now and then to listen for scame 
signal of the arrest she was expecting, these 
calculations drove all human sympathy from her 
bosom, 

“The old man’s rage will be terrible,” she 
thought. ‘‘ His child, his only child and heiress, 
detected by a troop of common soldiers, in the 
darkness of the Bowling Green, with a Yankee 
spy, listening to protestations of love, or plot- 
ting treason; perhaps both. Why, the knowl- 
edge will make a madman of him. _Disinherit- 
ance will be a weak punishment; and then—and 
then, who will stand nearest to the old man’s 
wealth? Then Andre, who knows nothing, who 
thinks the girl an angel—how will he like to suc- 
ceed a man who has been hung by the neck, while 
the hootings of a coarse mob join the name of 
Grace Kingsford with the ignominious scene. 
Does he love her well enough to stand that shock ? 
Will not every drop of the blue blood in his 
veins revolt at it? Ah! for once I have struck 
with a double-edged sword, that shall smite fa- 
ther and lover away from her at a blow.”’ 

Since night-fall this girl, with the form of a 
woman and the subtle instincts of a leopard, had 
kept possession of the drawing-room, and held 
the door ajar, that she might hear any footstep 
that passed down the hall, and calm herself with 
& certainty that Grace would not disappoint her 
evil expectations. 

Ah! how long the minutes were, as she waited. 
How her heart leaped to the faintest sound! 
More than once she had sent to the kitchen for 
Nelse, who had been in no hurry to return and 








brave her scrutiny. At last he came, smiling, 
and with well-concealed reluctance, and gave 
characteristic replies to all her low, eager ques- 
tions. 

“ Delibered dat note? Ob course. What did 
Miss Roder ’spect? But dat head-quarter street 
was @ good way off, and he had to ’quire ’bout 
it, ’cause he wanted ter be sartin sure ’bout der 


‘place. Den one off’cer sent him to tudder off cer, 


till he come squr’ up ter de head man, and guy 
de note inter his own hands,” 

Rhoda drew a deep breath, for the old negro’s 
long delay in presenting himself had troubled 
her. 

‘‘That was well, Nelse. But not a word to 
any one,” she said. ‘‘ Here is a gold-piece for 
your trouble. Do not let any one see it, not 
even Sally.’ 

Nelse dropped the gold deep down into his 
pocket, with a low, chuckling laugh. 

‘Tell Sally! Golly! I s’pect she won’t know 
much ’bout dese yaller birds as fly permiscus 
inter de pocket of dis ole darkey; he! he! What 
you take me for, Miss Rhoder ?’’ 

‘A good, faithful old fellow, who has done me 
many @ service, and will, I hope, live to oblige 
me again, years from now.”’ 

Nelse moved uneasily. Lying was a pleasant 
accomplishment with him, generally, but Rho- 
da’s praises made the money burn in his pocket. 

‘Seems ter me I hears the missus a ringing 
her bell,” he said, anxious to escape. 

«Yes; go, go!” answered Rhoda, quickly ; for 
that instant she heard a footstep, that made her 
heart leap. ‘‘One word, though. Did the Ad- 
jutant-general—I mean the head officer—read 
the note while you stayed ?”’ 

‘‘Read it? Well, he did, mighty close.’’ 

‘«* And then?” 

‘¢ Then—oh, I disremember; but he was mighty 
pleased, an’ aaid suthin’ bout ’tendin’ to it right 
off.” 

‘That is all. Now go, go!”’ 

Nelse gladly took himself off, and made his 
way toward the back way, just as Grace Kings- 
ford came gliding down the front stair-case. 
Her tread was always light, but now it fell like 
snow on the thick carpet, and sometimes hesi- 
tated, and seemed ready to turn back. 

Rhoda saw this, from a scarcely perceptible 
opening which she had left in the door. She 
observed, also, that the girl was very pale, and 
cast a frightened look around, from beneath a 
silken hood, drawn so far over her face, that no 
gleam of the golden hair could be seen. 

‘‘She is prepared; she is going,” thought 
Rhoda, following the girl with her burning eyes. 
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_ “That is the first step. I must not stir or 
breathe. Heaven forbid that I should frighten 
her back. She hesitates, she turns; oh !——” 

Wider and wider Rhoda opened the door, and 
her eager face peered out, full of keen anxiety. 
There was no lamp, as yet, in the room; but she 
shrunk back from the hall light, and watched, 
holding her very breath. What if the girl’s 
courage should give out? Only half her object 
would be accomplished. No, that beautiful face 
was turned wistfully back a moment, then the 
door closed noiselessly—another minute, and a 
click of the gate-latch brought a glow of triumph 
into Rhoda’s face, and she began to range the 
drawing-room again, up and down, up and down, 
like the caged leopard she so much resembled. 

Thus she had measured off the time, until 
Raymond came in with Miss Kingsford, as if 
returning from an ordinary walk. Rhoda caught 
one glance of that fair, young face. It was still 
pale, but scarcely more so than it had been when 
she went out; but there was no hesitation in her 
step now. Her flight up-stairs was like that of 
a bird. Then it was that Rhoda’s evil hope gave 
way, and she almost cried out. 

«* What can it mean? What can it mean?” 

She had left the door ajar, but drew it open, 
in her rash bewilderment, and looked out. Ray- 
mond was on the stairs, mounting them leisurely. 
He looked around, as the soft wax-light streamed 
into the hall. 

“Ah! is it you, Miss Clyde? I saw no light 
in the drawing-room, and was going up to bed.”’ 

**So early,” answered Rhoda, smiling, for she 
longed to lure the boy back and question him. 

“Is it early? I had not much thought about 
it,” said the lad, coming downward. 

‘‘Early enough for me to give you a little 
music,”” said Rhoda, moving toward a spinnet 
that stood open in the room, with some sheets of 
music on it; ‘only first tell me what news is 
stirring at head-quarters, if you have been there.” 

‘‘If you ask news for your music, I must be a 
debtor,”’ said Raymond; “for since that wicked 
execution that I told you of, nothing has hap- 
pened.” 

“Indeed! Nothing?’ 

Rhoda spoke in a tone of keen disappoint- 
ment, spite of her effort to appear indifferent. 

**No, thank Heaven! War itself does not 
often give the world a scene of butchery like 
that. Major Andre saw nothing of it; but the 
fate of that brave youth has made him sad 
enough.” 

‘‘Major Andre has been with you, then?” 
questioned Rhoda, quickly. 

‘*Not all the evening,’”’ answered Raymond, 





with prompt caution; for he distrusted even 
these seemingly innocent questions. 

‘*Of course not, if you have been all the time 
with Miss Kingsford.” . 

Raymond smiled, and, reading something of 
the jealousy that was urging the lady into rash 
questions, added, mischievously, 

‘* Ah, you must ask the Major about that. He 
will be here presently,”’ 

Rhoda made no reply to this speech, but seat- 
ing herself at the spinnet, dashed into a fiercer 
burst of music, that disturbed the stillness of the 
whole house. While she was playing, Raymond 
went up stairs, weary with excitement, and glad 
to escape from the presence of a person for whom 
he had an unconquerable dislike. 

Unconscious of his absence, and reckless in 
her uncertainty, she kept on playing, sometimes 
with a dash that destroyed all harmony ; some- 
times falling into a soft, voluptuous strain, that 
almost died away under her fingers. At last, 
she broke into the music with her voice, filling 
the room with a rich flood of sound, soft, sensu- 
ous, and alluring. 

“I did not know that you possessed such 
powers of music,” said a voice at her side; “or 
that it had the power to entrance one so com- 
pletely.” 

Rhoda started, and her hands fell with a crash 
to the keys; then mastering herself, she care- 
lessly dropped into another prelude, and broke 
into a plaintive air, that ended in such soft 
whispers of sound, as can only complete them- 
selves in silence. 

‘*Is it you, Major Andre?’’ she said, turning 
her smiling face upon him. ‘I really do not 
know, this evening, whether to laugh or cry. 
Your young friend has been telling me a story, 
or rather describing a scene that almost drove me 
wild. You, also, have been suffering, he tells 
me. Ah, my friend, this war is terrible !’’ 

“Tt is, indeed!’’ said Andre. ‘But do not 
let us speak of that. I came in for another pur- 
pose. Where is Miss Kingsford ?”’ 

‘* Fifteen minutes ago I might have asked that 
question of you, for she has but just come in, 
after one of her night rambles, which But, 
I beg pardon. You asked for her. I think she 
has gone to her mother’s room. Shall I ring and 
inquire ?”’ 

**No; it is not worth while,’”’ answered the 
young man, seating himself near the spinnet. 
‘*T am sure of her approval.” 

‘‘ And not of mine. Isn’t that a little hard on 
me, or ited in y lf, Major ?”’ 

‘No. I am almost sure of both. The truth 
is, this life is getting monotonous. Our fellows 
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are rusting under it, and want a dash of change. 
They talk of getting up a theatre, or ‘ournament, 
orsomething that will bring society into a focus.”’ 

“Well, that-is easy.” 

“Yes; but I have an idea of my own, only 
there are so few houses, since the fire, large 
enough to carry it out.” 

“I should say this very mansion might answer 
for any ordinary entertainment,’’ said Rhoda, 
glancing around the spacious room. 

“That is what I was thinking of. A masque- 
rade, something select and grand, such as we 
have in the old country. But who will dare sug- 
gest it to Mr. Kingsford? He spoke of giving 
some entertainment in honor of Lord Howe the 
other day. Perhaps the young lady might sug- 
gest the masquerade.” 

“T—I will do that,’’ said Rhoda, eagerly. 
“Grace cares so little for such things.” 

Andre smiled, and drew nearer to the sofa; to 
which she had retreated. 

“If any one can insure a success of this kind, 
Iam certain it is you,” he said, seating himself 
by her side, with almost boyish enthusiasm. 
“We can make a glorious picture of the old 
house, with its trees, its balconies, and broad 
halls, our fellows will send up no end of bunting 
and flags. As for music, we can hide away ever 
80 many regimental bands in the grounds.” 

“You leave nothing for me to suggest,” said 
Rhoda, laughing. 

“Oh, yes! everything. In-doors, we fellows 
must not interfere, That must be left to finer 
tastes.” 

Rhoda’s eyes sparkled. Independent of her 
interest in the young man by her side, she had 
an artistic passion for such decorations as he had 
suggested; an intense relish for all the elegant 
excitements of fashionable life. The subject in- 
terested her, and set the creative powers of her 
brain at work vividly. Under that was a cur- 
rent of feeling more intensely selfish. He was 
sitting by her side, so near that she could feel 
his breath upon her hair; his hand, thrown care- 
lessly over the high back of the sofa, fell to her 
shoulder, and she knew that it was turning crim- 
son under the accidental touch. Ske held her 
breath. For her life, she would not-have broken 
the trance of love that was upon her; a trance 
made all the more absorbing from the jealousy 
that mingled with it. The large crimson cushions 
on which she leaned were disturbed a little, and 
settled gently under the pressure of her round, 
white arm, bare to the elbow, and shaded with a 
fall of gossamer lace. Under a kerchief of the 
same diaphanous material, her bosom rose and 
fell, the tremor only perceptible on the lace, 





which seemed touched with a faint breath of 
wind. In her craft, or from an irrepressible 
impulse, the arrangement of her cushions had 
brought her nearer to him. She put up her 
hand, touching his lightly, as if to cast it back 
from her shoulder. That moment his eyes caught 
her face turned upon him, half over the shoul- 
der, her eyes partly veiled by their thick lashes, 
her lips just parted, like carnation leaves unfold- 
ing. This man loved another woman, more beau- 
tiful than this, and a thousand times better; but 
she was far away, and, to some extent, the license 
of camp life had possession of him. As her hand 
was lifted to caress or repulse his, he did not 
stop to decide which,~but caught the slender 
fingers, and pressed them to his lips. 

That instant the door opened, and Charles 
Raymond stood upon the threshold. 

One glance at the girl, another, bright with 
burning scorn, on the man, and he was gone. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue weeks passed on, and while Washington 
was waiting, with terrible anxiety, for reinforce- 
ments which Lee—almost a worse traitor than 
Arnold ever was—arrogantly withheld, prepara- 
rations for a grand masquerade were in progress 
in Mr. Kingsford’s mansion, near the Bowling 
Green, preparations that were to surpass any- 
thing of the kind as yet seen in the conquered 
city. Rhoda Clydé had received full authority 
to exert her utmost taste in making the enter- 
tainment worthy of the semi-royal guests in 
whose honor it was to be given; for so adroitly 
had Rhoda made the suggestion, that Kingsford 
had somehow obteined the idea that the whole 
conception had originated in himself, and that 
he had, from the first, intended to return Lord 
Howe’s rather elaborate attentions to himself 
with fitting magnificence. 

One night, before the trees were stripped of 
their autumnal gorgeousness, and while the at- 
mosphere was soft and haze as the breath of an 
Indian summer, Washington was almost alone at 
his headquarters. He had just received evi- 
dence that his ill luck on Long Island, the cow- 
ardice of his troops at Kipp’s Bay, and the 
dropping off of his enlisted men, were causing 
widespread disaffection in the country around 
him. Nothing but disaster had followed him 
since the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The bell that sent out triumphant peals 
in honor of that bold paper seemed to have 
sounded a death-knell to the patriot army of 
which Washington was the soul. 

This great general was never elated, never 
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wholly discouraged. His mind was full of re- 
sources, his heart brave with sublime patriotism. 
If ever God created a noble leader of events, 
that creation embodied itself in this one man. 

But the darkest days of the Revolution were 
on him now. His army had dwindled to weak- 
ness. The insubordination of generals, that the 
country trusted, kept back reinforcements. Con- 
gress answered his appeals for help with dila- 
tory measures, though informed that the army 
must disband, and all present measures for rais- 
ing a new one were insufficient. A broad-spread 
feeling of dejection, which was fast verging into 
utter hopelessness, possessed the country. The 
position that he held was fearfully precarious. 
He knew that the enemy were making every 
effort to flank him, and thus annihilate his 
army, while British gunboats had already broken 
through all impediments, and had captured and 
destroyed the row-gallies on the Hudson. 

Thus hemmed in with difficulties, weakened, 
harassed, borne down with responsibilities that 
would have crushed another man, Washington 
sat within his head-quarters, that night, so near 
despair, that the brave heart well-nigh gave way 
in his bosom. 

‘* General Washington !”’ 

That grand face had fallen forward, in despon- 
dency which no man was permitted to witness. 
Instantly it was raised, and the old, firm look 
settled upon it. A tall, and somewhat powerful 
man, whose youth was dignified by gravity of 
thought, stood before the Coommander-in-Chief, 
with his hat in his hand. 

‘* General, I come from the Congress.’’ 

Washington arose, with animation. 

‘You bring dispatches? Welcome, welcome!” 

“TI bring dispatches, and I bring myself, Gen- 
eral. One man cannot do much, but I am here 
to offer my services. Having done all I can in 
Congress, I ask work, action, danger; anything 
that will serve my country. One thing is cer- 
tain: it must be done here, if anywhere. Com- 
mand me as private, subaltern, anything; I will 
obey.” 

‘Washington reached forth his hand and wrung 
that of the young man. Never, in his life, had 
tears been so close to his eyes. 

“I thank you. Recruits have not been plen- 
tiful with us, of late. I thank you.’ 

Barringford took the chair to which Washing- 
ton had invited him, and spoke earnestly. 

** But they will come. The country has ex- 
hausted itself with enthusiasm, forgetting that 
declarations are to be sustained by something 
more substantial than fine speeches and popular 
shouts. We have flung out our defiance, and 


must sustain it. Give the States breathing-time, 
General, and they will find their strength. 1 
lead events bravely, we should have a Congress 
of warriors, men of pluck and courage, who will 
not assume to lead armies before they have seen 
a battle.” ; 

‘You bring me orders then?” said Washing- 
ton, reaching forth his hand. ‘I only hope they 
are possible. Ah! I am ordered to hold this 
position; to increase the obstructions in the 
river, which are worthless; but neither men 
nor supplies ; commands, but no help.”’ 

“Commands, but no help. That is why you 
see me here, General. Béfore any vote of mine 
shall ever trammel a man who leads our armies, 
I too will know how to fight and how to lead, 
What do we want now but money and men? 
Give us them, and we need no more legislation.” 

‘You bring us something that sometimes cre- 
ates both,” said Washington, with a bright smile, 
«* enthusiasm.” 

«That is not altogether wanting in Congress, 
either. What votes cannot raise, one noble man 
is doing of his own accord. Morris is going 
from house to house, in Philadelphia, pleading 
for money. He will succeed. Such men cannot 
fail.” 

“* But Congress?’ 

“Ah! there my patience ends. Instead of 
action, they give us debate, brilliant speeches, 
and solemn declaration. Even John Adams asks 
leave of absence, and abandons his post as chair- 
man of the War Committee, though he thoroughly 
understands all the peril and great need of the 
army, all the ruin that must follow, if it is forced 
to disband.” 

Washington smiled, rather sadly, but made no 
comment, though the news cut him‘to the heart. 

‘ «Now,”’ said Barringford, ‘ will you give me 
some place where I can do better service to my 
country than was possible in the position I have 
resigned ?” 

«That is easy,’”’ said Washington. 
me again in the morning.” 

Barringford took his leave, wondering at the 
self-poise of a man so terribly beset. In an outer 
room he found several officers lounging around 4 
table, among them one, in full uniform, who 
stood up asif about to depart. They had evi- 
dently been speaking of the war, and the dan- 
gers of their present position. This man was 
addressing them with animation. 

“Tf the General expects efficient aid from 
Congress,” he was saying, ‘‘ that reed will soon 
break under him. His resource is the country; 
the people, who would come to his standard, if 
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found them brave as lions, and ready for any 
hardship; but while a body of civilians, who 
never smelt gunpowder except at a shooting- 
match, make and unmake generals, without con- 
sulting the Commander-in-Chief, what can you 
expect? I, for one, have notlring to thank Con- 
gress for but gross injustice,” 

«‘ But there is a minority that always stood by 


- you, General Arnold,” said Barringford, reach- 


ing out his hand, ‘I, for one.”’ 

“ Mr. Barringford, Oh, yes, I have some warm 
friends in that hive of drones; but how came the 
best among them at headquarters just now?’ 

“Oh, I have resigned, and have just offered 
my sword or bayonet, as he may elect, to the 
Commander-in-Chief.”’ 

“A general within the week,’’ laughed Ar- 
nold, holding out his hand. ‘That is time 
enough for high military preparation; but you 
have courage, and know how to lead men; that 
is everything.” 

-“T dare say a fellow may manage to be killed 
without knowing much of the science of war,” 
said Barringford, ‘‘ especially if he is very much 
in earnest. But I did not expect to find you 
here, general.” 

“Oh, I am on my way to join my command, 
and, being so near head-quarters, came to pay 
my respects,’’ replied Arnold, carelessly. ‘I 
am rather in hopes Howe will give them a brush, 
before I leave, that I may take a hand. Con- 
gress should soon learn how much I respect its 
military orders. Only think of its order to 
Putnam to take charge of Fort. Washington, 
and increase his obstructions in the Hudson, 
just after his fatal mistake on Long Island, Then 
imagine, if you can, anything more absurd than 
this vote of thirty thousand for General Lee, who 
idles his time away in New Jersey while Wash- 
ington is struggling like a drowning man here. 
Thirty thousand to this half-hearted Englishman, 
while Morris is begging from door to door for a 
little money with which the army may be fed. 
I tell you, Barringford, it is enough to make 
brave men fling away their swords.” 

“Tt has led me to take up mine,’’said Barring- 
ford. 

The two had walked away together, and were 
facing the long veranda which ran in front of 
Washington’s head-quarters. They had often 
met in Philadelphia, and directly their conver- 
sation took a more personal turn. 

“You really mean to join the army then ?’’ 

“It is my purpose certainly.”’ 

“Well, I hope you will meet with something 
better than ingratitude.’ 

“One fights from a love of country. No mat- 





ter whether this generation is grateful or not; 
those that are to come will be benefited. Hu- 
manity is, sooner or later, always just.’’ 

‘¢‘ Generations to come, What can they do for 
us?’ muttered Arnold, bitterly ; then turning 
the subject with abrupt suddenness, he said, 
‘“‘There was some one 1 wished to inquire 
about ; the family—the ladies who met with an 
accident the day we first met. They left Phila- 
delphia soon after, and no one could tell me 
where they went.” 

** You speak of the Kingsfords,”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, the Kingsfords. I was once very 
intimate with them,” 

“I know,” answered Barringford, gravely. 
‘« They are in New York,”’ 

‘‘In New York? You have been there?’ 

“Yes, within the week; at the risk of my life 
though.” 

‘‘Ah, you went in disguise then.” 

“Very well disguised, as I thought; but I 
came very near sharing the fate of a fine young 
fellow who was hung asaspy that very morning.” 

‘Yes, I have heard—young Hale.”’ 

‘‘A brave fellow, who went to his martyrdom. 
like a hero,”’ rejoined Barringford, gravely. ‘ It 
was a cruel execution.” 

‘* But the Kingsfords; you saw them ?”’ 

‘“Yes; I was at the house, but only for a 
moment,” 

‘In disguise ?”” 

‘* Yes.” 

«And you saw——’ 

*‘ An old negro, and the flutter of a woman’s 
dress. That was all.’’ 

‘* But you are sure that they live in the house 
you visited? Where was it pray ?’’ 

“* Near the Bowling Green.”’ 

‘Ah! Describe it.’’ 

‘*A large house, partly of stone, with armorial 
carving over the door, standing back from the 
street, with a lawn, and several forest trees be- 
hind it, and plenty of flowers in the front yard.” 

‘*Yes, yes! I recognize the place. It was 
unoccupied when our troops were in New York. 
Now, i think of it, the Kingsford arms were over 
the front entrance, though I never remarked it 
at the time, and some one told me that the family 
had # mansion in New York.’ 

‘* One of the finest mansions of the city.” 

.‘*Is the old man hospitable as usual ?’’ 

4‘ Among these Englishmen, he almost keeps 
open house. This week he gives a superb enter- 
tainment to Lord Howe—a masquerade !”’ 

‘‘A masquerade! And to Lord Howe! Then 
the lady has entirely recovered from her acci- 
dent ?”’ said Aronld, who entered deeply into 
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the subject. ‘‘ You see, Mrs. Kingsford was an 
old friend of mine.’’ 

*¢ But she is still an invalid.” 


‘«'Then who does the honors—Miss Kingsford ?”’ 

Arnold tried to ask this question carelessly, 
but there was something strange in his voice, 
that made Barringford look at him inquiringly, 
before he replied, 

*“*No. Miss Kingsford is young as yet, and, 
in the absence of her mother, Miss Clyde enter- 
tains generally.” 

«Miss Clydeisa charming woman,” said Arnold. 

Barringford made no answer. 

‘«¢ And a fair, good woman is Mrs. Kingsford,” 
continued Arnold, after a pause. ‘So, Miss 
Clyde will do the honors to Lord Howe. That 
will suit her. Those English noblemen sweep all 
the beauty of the land away from us.’’ 

‘You should not think so,’”’ said Barringford, 
pointedly. ‘‘ You, who lure away so fair a bride 
from the enemy’s camp.” 

‘That was but a fair reprisal,” answered 
Arnold, laughing. ‘‘ But I say, Barringford, this 
masquerade must be something worth looking at. 
My wife would give her best diamond to be 
there. She had many warm admirers among 
Howe’s officers.”’ 

‘¢So has Miss Clyde, Iam told. One, the very 
perfection of military elegance, is quartered in 
the mansion with her.” 

Arnold uttered an exclamation that ended in 
a low, bitter laugh. 

‘¢ And who is this gentleman ?’’ he asked.- 

‘*A Major Andre. Some favorite. Perhaps, 
a staff-officer of Sir Henry Clinton’s.” 

“*Major Andre!’ repeated Arnold, under his 
breath. ‘‘ This man again !” 

“There was some special reason why he be- 
came an inmate of Mr. Kingsford’s house, I 
believe. In the great fire, he saved it from burn- 
ing; and, out of gratitude, the old gentleman 
invited himself, and a friend, to take up their 
quarters with the family.” 

‘A prudent and proper measure, where two 
young ladies were in question,’ sneered Arnold. 

** All rules of etiquette must give way in war 
times,’’ answered Barringford, with a sigh ; for 
he did not think pleasantly of this handsome 

young officer under the same roof with Grace 
Kingsford. 

‘‘ Barringford, tell me, how did you manage to 
get in among these people ?’’ questioned Arnold. 

Barringford explained the nature of his dis- 
grace, and the method by which he crossed the 
line. i 

“*Good-night !”” said Arnold, when he had 
done. ‘‘Good-night|!’’ 


lacking the dimensions of an English palace, Mr. 
Kingsford’s residence was, from its very size, 
susceptiblé of more artistic adornment than a 
grander mansion“ could have been. Indeed, a 
more perfect picture than it made on that calm 
autumnal night, could hardly have been created. 
The great forest-trees in the background, still 
rich in tinted foliage, were kindled to perfect 
gorgeousness by the glow of tiny lanterns, green, 
amber, and ruby-tinted, that radiated through 
the leaves, and filled them with a soft, tremulous 
fire.. Around the grand and dusky old house, 
Virginia creepers, rooted years before, were 
trained from cornice to balcony, from windows 
to doors, in rich masses of crimson and green 
foliage, now tangled in with starry little lamps, 
that swayed and swung in exquisite curves and 
dashes, as long tendrils broke loose from the 
heavier masses, and trailing downward, gave 
themselves to the breeze. 

A long spray from these richly-stained vines 
was trained in a wreath around the great shield 
sculptured over the door, on which the Kingsford 
arms so clearly shone, that every curve and line 
was made visible by the stars of fire woven in 
with the glowing leaves. 

The front grounds were luminous with hidden 
lights, that trembled through the thickets, and 
late autumnal flowers, while out from the grand 
entrance a carpet of thick cloth swept down to 
the pavement, thus clearing the picture with a 
rivulet of warm crimson. The fire-laden trees, 
the purplish sky beyond, made more intensely 
bright by the more subdued shadows of the buiid-’ 
ing; the soft sway of the vines, the crisp grass, 
on which hoar-frost glistened like quicksilver, 
all made an out-door scene of marvelous beauty. 

Before the lights were enkindled in all this 
billowy richness of foliage, a crowd had gathered 
opposite the house, waiting for the guests to 
assemble; for nothing so unique as a masque- 
rade, so grand in its appointments, had as yet 
been devised for the entertainment of the invad- 
ing army, that had supplanted the frugal reign 
of Washington with the extravagance and festivi- 
ties that startled one portion of the inhabitants, 
and enchanted the rest. 

Rhoda Clyde looked out upon the picture her 
genius, united for once in sympathy with that of 
Andre, had created, with a glow of triumph. 





With her usual craft, she had won Mrs. Kings- 
ford’s consent to this costly display, and embel- 
lished it, with her rare talent, into its present 
perfection. As she stood in her dressing-room 
window, and saw the crowd gather in the street, 
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and the lights twinkle out, one by one, a feeling 
of exultation brightened her own person into 
corresponding beauty. From the picture at the 
window, she turned to the broad mirror, with its 
cumbersome frame-work of mahogany and gold, 
which inclosed her image, as if she had been a 
beautiful picture of the Orient. For if Rhoda had 
taxed all her talent for the display out of doors, 
she had also given deeper study, and more selfish 
interest, to her own person. With her every- 
thing took a faint touch of the sensuous. Noth- 
ing short of Eastern magnificence could content 
her now. Andre should see her in a splendor 
of costume which could not fail to awaken all 
that was artistic in his nature. He should see 
her, as she was, in fact, mistress of the grandest 
fete ever given in the New World; the hostess of 
royalty, the dispenser of honors. 

Mrs. Kingsford might appear, but she was not 
yet in full health, and had not taken kindly to 
this strange entertainment, Grace shrank from 
it. More than half a patriot herself, she had no 
heart for lavish hospitalities in behalf of the 
haughty men who had come to trample every- 
thing she held most precious in the dust. She 
knew that Barringford had escaped, but not the 
less had he been pursued by these people, to the 
danger of his life. For her sake he had-submit- 
ted to the humiliation of a disguise and a perilous 
flight. Feeling this, with all the pride of a sen- 
sitive nature, was it likely that she could look 
upon all this parade in honor of his foes with 
anything but repulsion. 

Still, Grace was obedient. She made no out- 
ward display of her opposition, but quietly con- 
sented to take the part assigned her by the 
superior tact of Rhoda Clyde, who actually ruled 
the house in those days. 

All these things Rhoda understood, and exulted 
in. For once the world should see how capable 


she was of filling the highest position. So over- 
powering was her ambition, that she would have 


lifted her aspirations to the highest military no- 
bleman in the British army with arrogant hope- 








fulness, but for the passion that possessed her 
for the young officer who had become a guest of 
the house. Even that, probably, would have 
been’ put aside after a time, but for the doubt 
which harassed her pride, day and night, regard- 
ing the return he made to the all-absorbing pas- 
sion which had as yet received but faint signs of 
reciprocity. Rhoda was too well versed in the 
arts of her sex not to understand how much was 
due to her own consummate acting, and how 
uncertain the effect would be when no impulse 
of love gave response to it, This uncertainty, to 
a certain extent, curbed the overweening ambi- 
tion of the girl, and it was for Major Andre’s 
sake that she exulted in the picture of rare, dark 
beauty that mirror revealed to her. 

The garment of heavy silk, brocaded with 
flowers of gold; the crimson scarf, girding that 
subtle waist, and flowing down from the loose 
knot on one side; the bare neck, roped with 
pearls; the perfect arms, loaded with jewels just 
below the shoulders, and at the wrists; feet clad 
in silk stockings so delicate, that their preseneg 
was scarcely visible under the red and gold em- 
broidered sandals ; and those rare Egyptian ank- 
lets, that seemed to clasp the naked limbs ;—all 
these Rhoda Clyde’s mirror gave back to her, for 
all the fantily jewels had been given for her use. 
And the expression of her face harmonized with 
the character she had assumed wonderfully, tntil 
a flush came across it, which drove all the studied 
Eastern languor from her eyes. 

‘*Oh, if he could see me now! It isa shame 
to give so much thought for one man,”’ she said, 
aloud. “If Arnold were here, it would drive 
him mad.”’ 

A knock at the door drove Rhoda from her 
mirror. 

“Miss Rhoder, de company am coming, an’ 
no one dar to deceive ’em.” 

Rhoda took her handkerchief from the toilet, 
cast another glance at the mirror, and hurried 
down, tying the mask upon her face as she went. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tux last red gleams of sunset 
Are faded within vhe west! 
Asleep are the water-lilies 
On the river's pulsing breast. 
And water-nymphs and naiads 
In their snowy bosoms dwell, 


As the Peri of old Ocean 

Are hidden within a shell. 
Sleep on, oh, royal flowers! 

The fairest that earth e’er gave; 
Lulled by the river’s murmur, 

And rocked on the limpid wave. 











PINK CORALS. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Janet stood in the glow of the September 
sunset, and watched the handsome carriage as 
it rolled away, her brown eyes like stars, a 
flush in her cheeks as vivid as the hearts of the 
summer roses that.grew along the hedge, 

Down the little, winding foot-path, leading 
from the bold spur on which the parish church 
stood, came her father, the rector of St. Ives. 
The girl saw him, and the pretty carnation in 
her cheeks deepened. Tossing aside the dainty 
bit of embroidery she had in her hands, she 
opened the wicket, and ran to meet him. 

“Oh, papa, papa!” she cried, catching him 
by both hands, ‘I am so glad you have come!’’ 

Mr. Arbuthnot bent down and kissed the ex- 
cited, young face. She was his only daughter, 
the daughter of the fair, young wife who had 
died in the bloom of her sweet womanhood, and 
lay buried up there in the little church-yard, on 
the green slope that looked westward to the Blue 
Ridge; for our story is a story of the Old Do- 
minion. 

‘Well, my little one, what has happened ?”’ 
he asked, reading the innocent face at a glance. 
‘ There’s something wonderful to tell me, I see; 
what is it.?”’ 

Blushing and dimpling, Janet pointed toward 
the carriage, which, was just entering the, park 
gate, at Hardwicke Hall, the great place of the 
neighborhood. 

‘‘They’ve gone only a few minutes since, 
papa,’’ she said, her voice tremulous with happy 
excitement, ‘Eugene Hardwicke and_ Lillian. 
They made me a long visit, and brought me 
some lovely hot-house flowers. And, oh, papa, 
Mrs, Hardwicke gives a ball on the 10th, and 
Lillian came to invite me. May I go ?” 

The old Rector sighed, as he caressed the 
bright, young head. If only he could see his 
way clearly! Eugene Hardwicke was a fine, 
handsome young fellow, and for some time had 
been quite devoted to Janet. Every other night 
found him at the quiet old Rectory, and Janet 
was growing interested in him, and learning to 
watch eagerly for his coming. If the young man 
was sincere in his intentions, it would be a fine 
match for Janet; but young men, asa rule, were 
fickle ; and the match was really too great a one 
to hope for, even for Janet, 

‘Papa, may I go?” 
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‘*My. little girl, I'm at a loss what to say. 
Hardwicke Hall’s a grand place, and there'll be 
a great many grand folks at the ball. Hadn't 
my little brown-eyed wren better stay at home 
in her secure nest ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, papa, only for once! I never was ai a 
ball in my life. But I can dance quite well, for 
Mrs. Hardwicke said so herself, when I danced 
at the May-party. And, papa, I’ve saved ever 
so much money from my embroidery. Why 
Margery’s got the silver punch-bowl almost full 
of change; and I earned every penny. May [ 
get 9 nice white muslin, and trim it with mamma’s 
wonderful old lace? And oh, papa, may I get 
that set of pink corals we saw at Doffrafield’s, 
in town, the other day ?”’ 

Mr. Arbuthnot had never denied his daughter 
a pleasure in her life, and he could not deny her 
now. 

‘Yes, Janet, you may get the pink corals, 
and you may go to the ball,” hesaid. ‘‘ You are 
a good, industrious child, and I can’t find it in 
my heart to spoil your pleasure.”’ 

Janet kissed him in rapturous delight, and 
flew back to the house, to tell Margery the good 
news, and to count over her precious earnings. 

‘‘There’s just enough, Miss Janet,” said the 
old woman—who was faithful servant and tender 
foster-mother in one—when the contents of the 
silver bowl had been counted; ‘ just enough to 
buy a nice muslin, and some rose ribbons, and 
the pink corals. We'll go down on Wednesday 
and get them; and [ll get Miss Pettigrew to 
come and help us with the flounces. And won't 
my bairnie look.sweet! There'll not be a grand 
lady at the Hall one-half so pretty.” 

Janet could aimost haye cried,in her innocent 
delight. When the sun was down, and twilight 
fell over the quaint old house, she went up the 
hill to the church-yard, as was her custom. 
Midway the.ascent, a tall figure joined her. 

“It is you, Janet?’ 

“Yes, Mr. Hardwicke, it is I.” 

He took her hand and drew it under his arm. 

‘*I came down to know what your father said, 
Janet. Are you to come to the ball ?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Hardwicke, papa says I may.” 
‘Ah, that’s delightful! Willian wants you, 
and so does my mother; and I’ m sure you'll 





enjoy it, Janet.’ 
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«Qh, yes, I know I shall,” she answered, 
simply and frankly. 

The young man looked down at the sweet, 
girlish face, his eyes full of tender admira- 
tion. 

“She is such a simple, unpretending little 
ting,” he thought; “I'd sooner win her for 
ny wife than the grandest lady in the world.” 

“T’m sure you'll have a nice evening,” he 
sid, aloud; ‘‘andI shall come for you early; s0 
be ready in good time; and, Janet,’’ he added, 
his voice a trifle unsteady, ‘‘ one of these days I 
want you to go to the Hall for good. I love you, 
dear, and I want you to be my wife. Will you?” 

The hand on his arm trembled, the bright 
head drooped. 

“Have you no answer for me, Janet ?”’ 

“You must ask papa, Mr. Hardwicke.” 

“And if papa says yes, what then? Oh, 
Janet, do you care for me at all? Look up, and 
let me read my answer in your eyes.” 

The soft, brown eyes looked up at him in the 
autumn moonlight ; he read his answer, and was 
content. 

Janet went home, with the first love-kiss of 
her pure life warm upon her lips. 

She was too happy to sleep. She sat on the 
steps, watching the moon sinking down toward 
the dim western hills, and listening to the mur- 
mur of the pine trees, long after her father and 
Margery were in bed. A step on the gravel 
startled her. She leaped to her feet with a sup- 
pressed cry. 

“Hush! Janet, hush! it’s me—Ralph.”’ 

“Oh, Ralph, you ?” 

The intruder was pale, haggard, and wild- 
eyed, and his garments threadbare. He was 
Janet’s brother, Mr. Arbuthnot’s only son; the 
son who had broken his father’s heart, and made 
himself an alien and an outlaw. Yet, despite 
his evil ways, Janet’s tender heart loved and 
pitied him. She put her arms about his neck, 


‘and kissed his haggard face. 


“Poor Ralph, how ill you look! What is the 
trouble now ?”’ 

He laughed a hard sort of laugh. 

“The old trouble. I’ve had awful ill luck, 
Janet. The cards have gone against me of late, 
too. I’m done for. I must get out of the coun- 
try before the week ends.”’ 

“Oh, Ralph! and you will not give up cards? 
And you want money ?” 

“That's it, Janet. I’m a scoundrel to come 
to you in my trouble; but I couldn’t see any 
other way.” 

“You shall have all I've got, Ralph.” 

“You're a good girl, Janet; you always were. 





I shan’t forget you. But you won’t tell the 
Governor that I’m in another scrape ?”’ 

‘* No, Ralph ; it would break poor papa’s heart. 
Wait here, and I'll get the money.”’ 

He sat down under the rose-vines; a man 
whose feet had.trod the downward way for 
years; a@ son whose name was a forbidden word 
in his father’s house. Janet brought the con- 
tents of the silver bowl, and put it in his 
hands. 

‘‘This is every cent I possess, Ralph.”’ 

“Tt won’t do; I want at least twenty dollars 
more.”’ 

She looked at him in dire distress. 

‘*T can’t ask papa, Ralph, without telling him 
you were here.”’ 

‘*No, no; you mustn’t go to him. Can’t you 
get it somehow, Janet? You were always so 
clever.”’ 

Her troubled eyes brightened. 

‘‘Can you come again? On Friday I shall 
get the money for the altar-cloth I am embroid- 
ering.” 

‘« Yes, I will come on Friday night. You are 
a good child, and I’m a rascal to take your earn- 
ings. Good-night, Janet.’ 

She clung to him, her tears falling fast. 

“Oh, Ralph! look up yonder at poor mam- 
ma’s grave. Ralph, Ralph, won’t you do better ?”’ 

“Tl try, Janet; I will, ’pon honor,” he re- 
plied, with emotion. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

Through the rest of the week Janet worked 
steadily at her altar-cloth, silent and thoughtful. 

‘‘T shan’t get the pink corals, or go to the 
ball, papa. Please don’t ask me why,’’ was all 
she said. 

And respecting her trouble, and perhaps sus- 
pecting her secret, her father asked no questiotis. 

The night of the ball came. A glorious night, 
the sky like sapphire, a full moon hanging over 
the Blue Mountains. Janet had finished the 
altar-cloth, and had the money in her pocket. 
She thought of the pretty pink corals, and 
though she was willing to give them up for 
Ralph’s sake, yet her girlish tears fell like rain. 

She sat under the rose-vines, as the twilight 
fell, and watehed the preparations at Hardwicke 
Hall. Lights began to flash out amid the shrub- 
bery like fire-flies, and the roll of carriage- 
wheels, and the murmur of voices grew inces- 
sant. Just as the first sounds of the brass band 
shook the summer air, Mr. Hardwicke appeared, 
a bunch of hot-house flowers in his hand. 

“«T told you I should come early; and Lillian 
says you must wear some of these flowers in 
your hair;’’ then he stopped, bewildered, and 
stammered. ‘‘ But, Janet, you are not dressed.’ 
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~-4*No, Mr. Harding; I am not going.” 

“Not going? Why not?’ 

** There are reasons which have caused me to 
change my mind. [I am sorry, but——’”’ 

She stopped short, unable to keep her voice 
steady. The young man’s color blazed up. 

‘But you gave me your word that you would 
go,” he cried, indignant ; ‘‘and you know I had 
set my heart on it.” , 

‘«*T cannot help it,” she faltered. 

* At the last moment you change your mind, 
and disappoint me,’’ he went on, angry that she 
did not explain. ‘I would not have believed 
it. There is some mystery here.” 

She made no answer. His anger increased. 

“If you change so easily in one thing, you 
will in another,” he continued, excitedly. ‘I 
don’t feel safe in trusting you.” 

‘* Withdraw your trust, then, Mr. Hardwicke.” 

The quiet answer cut him like a keen blade. 
He threw the hot-house blossoms at her feet, and 
turning on his heel, strode away. 

But he could not rest. He tried to dance, to 
banish her face from hié memory, but in vain. 
Toward ten o’clock he left the drawing-rooms, 
and made his way out into the open air. 

‘IT was an idiot to act as I did. She looked 
in trouble, poor little thing! She has some 
reason she cannot tell, perhaps. I'll go back.” 

And back he started. On the edge of the 
thicket, which intervened between the Hall and 
the Rectory, the sound of voices arrested him. 
He turned in the direction of the sound, and, 
clearly recognizable in the white moonlight, he 
saw Janet. She was hanging fondly on the arm 
of a tall, bearded man, and speaking with tearful 
eagerness. 

“ Good-by, Ralph, darling! Don’t forget my 
last words.’’ 

**T won’t, Janet.”’ 

He clasped her close, kissed her again and 
again, and was gone. 

All: the blood in Eugene Hardwicke’s body 
went seething to his brain. He leaped forward 
like a madman. 

' “This is why you changed your mind, is it?” 
he cried, seizing the frightened girl by the arm. 
«You wanted to meet another lover. But I 
_ won't be trifled with. No woman living shall 
play fast and loose with me. Our engagement 
had better end at once.” 

A little flash lit up Janet’s usually dove-like 
eyes. She drew her figure up with dignity. 

«You have said quite enough, Mr. Hardwicke. 
Our engagement ends from this minute. Here 
is your ring, and I bid you good evening.” 

_ The following morning dawned cheerless and 





stormy; but, despite the bad weather, at an 
early hour Lillian Hardwicke drove down to the 
Rectory. 

‘What is it, Janet ?’”’ she asked, entering the 
little room, where Janet sat at her embroidery, 
“What is the trouble between you and Eugene? 
He has gone off this morning, we don’t know 
where. To India, he says; and forever. But 
it can’t be. What has happened, dear?” 

‘Nothing that I can explain, Miss Lillian, 
Mr. Hardwicke could not trust me, that was all.” 

And Miss Hardwicke was forced to return as 
she came, wholly unsatisfied.” 

After that the slow years drifted by, dull and 
uneventful, What a flat affair life is, when some 
cruel blight has swept away all the bloom, and 
the dew-sparkle, and left only the dull, bare fields, 
But Janet did not repine. Like the little brown 
birds in the hedges, which chirp, and flutter, 
and keep heart, in the midst of the winter frosts, 
she was always cheerful, and her willing hands 
never tired of work. And work is the great 
panacea for all humnn ills. 

The summer roses bloomed and fell, and win- 
ter snows whitened the Blue hills, and nothing 
happened to break the quiet monotony of life at 
the old Rectory. 

One autumn night, when it was cool enough 
to have a blaze in the chimney, Janet sat sewing, 
while her father wrote out his sermon for the 
coming Sabbath. A sharp rap resounded through 
the quiet house, 

‘* Who can it be that raps so loud and so late?” 
said the Rector, laying down his pen, and going 
to the door. 

A tall figure pushed forward. 

“Father! Father !’’ 

For an instant the old man hesitated, and then 
he opened his arms, and sobbed out, 

‘* My son !” 

Janet flew to join them. 

“Oh, Raiph! Have you come?” 

**T’ve come, little one; and I’ve come all right 
this time. I couldn’t forget your parting words. 
I’ve never touched a card since. I’ve tried hard 
to do better, and I’m a good bit on the right 
road, I hope. But here’s an old friend. Don’t 
you know him? Father, Mr. Hardwicke.” 

Mr. Hardwicke entered. Janet’s heart beat 
wildly, but she met him with a serene face and a 
cool brow. 

“He knows all,” cried Ralph, impetuously, 
‘and he’s come for your pardon. Fate threw us 
together, out there in India; he caught the 
fever, and I nursed him; and one night, when 
he fancied he was dying, he told me the story of 
his trouble.” 
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UNTO THE END.—THE KISSING-BRIDGE. 
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“Forgive me, Janet,’’ said Eugene, taking her 
hand, his handsome eyes telling her that his 
heart was loyal. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to forgive, Mr. Hard- 
wicke,” she faltered, and in another minute she 
was sobbing on his bosom. 

Later there were full explanations. 

“You can’t tell how it grieved me to give up 
the ball,” she said, all the pent-up pain flowing 
out with her words; ‘but Thad nothing to wear. 
T intended to buy a nice dress, and the loveliest 
set of pink corals. Oh! Mr. Hardwicke, it grieves 
me to think of them yet, they were so lovely; 


“bui you see I had to let poor Ralph have the 
“money?” 


“You are an angel, Janet,’’ was the reply, 





*‘and I deserve every bit of the pain I’ve en- 
dured. I should never have doubted you.” 

“Never doubt me again, dear,’’ she said, 
softly. 

On the morrow, when Eugene came again, 
bringing his sister with him, he put a pretty 
jewel-case in Janet’s hand! She opened it, and 
saw a set of pink corals. 

‘The silly boy traveled all last night to obtain 
them, Janet,” laughed Lillian. 

Janet said nothing, but her eyes brimmed 
over; and a month later, when the happy wed- 
ding-day came, although Mrs. Hardwicke insisted 
that pearls were the proper ornaments for a 
bride, Janet insisted upon wearing her Pink 
Corals. 





UNTO THE END. 





BY GEORGIANA BOWERS. 





“Warr but @ little, sweetheart,” you said— 

Her fine hair under your finger-tips, 
Watching the droop of your fair young head, 

And the death-white curve of her quivering lips— 
“Wait till the violet-beds are filled 

By the bountiful hand of the maiden Spring ; 
Wait till the birds are beginning to build; 

Wait till the brooks are begirining to sing. 


“Wait, with a song in your heart, my girl, 
For the life I bear to the land so new— 

A life as pure as the purest pearl, 
And white as a lily—because of you. 

And, oh! remember that, come what may, 
Ere the robin’s call to her mate is heard, 

I shall lean to the light of your eyes and say, 
‘Our nest is waiting, my wounded bird.’” 

Hard was the snow on the hills that day, 
Winds were cruel as want or war, 

The sky was sullen, and cold, and gray, 
And ships were wrecked on the harbor bar. 





And, “oh! but, my loye, my love and mine, 
Whithersoever your way may be, 

My heart shall cling to your faith divine, 
Till its pulse is under the dust!” said she. 


And so you parted! The desolate days 

Went loitering on to the lohged-for time, 
‘When all the glittering 

Were red with roses and rare with rime. 
The birds were merry in every tree, 

The wind sang high, and the brook sang low, 
And ships sailed cheerily out to sea, 

And the sea was summer's in foam and flow. 


And she—your darling? .I smooth your hair, 
But words fall back from my pitying lips, 
A-faint on my heart! For how can I bear 

To prison your life in a long eclipse? 
Here is her picture. She bade me say 

Your faith had failed her, (God help you, friend !) 
But added, “ Bury my face his way ; 

He will know I loved him unto the end.” 





THE KISSING-BRIDGE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





‘T'was but a trifle, I confess, 

That drew the apart, 
And left us in our 
Sad exiles from 
At first "twas but a 


Wider, conch soba aiiap too hei 


How dark and lonely was the Way, 
And all the ills that there befel 
Two hearts from ach and love astray, 
Alas! I have not words to tell! 
Vou. LXX.—15 





Some sudden yielding of the will; 
Some impulse, doubtless, of regret, 

Turned us, and drew us back, until 
Upon the kissing-bridge we met. 


We knew it well; for there had Love 
Its words repeated and re-sealed ; 
And there, when stars were lit above, 
The sorrow of our hearts was healed. 
And though "twas many years ago, 
The gladness we can ne'er forget, 
That in our hearts had sudden glow, 
When on the kissing-bridge we met. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first,.a morning costume of prune 
cambric, trimmed with striped prune and white 





cambric ; but any solid or fine-checked or striped 
chintz, bordered with a wider stripe or check 
to correspond in color, will do well for this de- 
sign. The skirt is cut only three and a quarter 
yards wide,.and, slightly. trained at the back ; 
but, for every-day ior..country wear, we would 
prefer the skirt #hort enough for walking, with- 
out the necessity of holding up. The skirt is 
trimmed with a gathered flounce six or seven 
inches deep, edged with a cross-band of the striped 
chintz; this is headed with two narrower cross- 
bands of the same, a puff of the plain, and a 
third cross-band of the stripe. The tunic is 
cut with an ap*on front, gathered at the sides, 
212 





and the back consists of two breadths, pointed at 
the bottom ; these breadths, not over half a yard 
wide, open up the back seam a third of a yard, 
and the rest gathered into a pouf, under which 
a bow and ends is placed, made of the striped 
material. The edge of the tunic is bordered with 
a cross-band to match the bottom of the skirt. 
On the left side is placed one of the large plaited 
pockets, now seen upon all costumes. The cui- 
rass-waist is trimmed tomatch. The closely-fitting 
coat-sleeve has a triple cuff, likewise edged with 
the striped band, cut on the cross. Ten yards 
of plain, and four yards of striped chintz will 
be required. 











Above is a striped mohair, very simple in de 
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sign, and inexpensive in material. Very pretty 
and good mohairs of this kind can be bought for 


twenty-five cents per yard, twelve to fourteen 


yards making this costume. The under-skirt is 
perfectly plain, and short enough not to touch. 
The overdress is a Polonaise, fitting not quite 
tight to the figure, yet neatly enough not to look 
like a loose wrapper, buttoned down the front, 
and looped on both sides with, a bow and long 
ends, either of ribbon or silk. There is a stand- 
ing collar, finishing the neck, cut quite low in 
front, and finished with a corresponding bow 
and ends. A jaunty little bow is placed on the 
right side, near the arm, as may be seen. Coat 
sleeves, with turned-back cuffs, edged with a 
plaiting of the material at the wrist. Pocket on 
the right side, trimmed with bow and ends to 
match. This costume is suitable for a young 
girl, and would be a good design for washing 
material as well. 

Next isa pretty design for muslin apron, to 





be worn over a nice house-dress when serving 
the tea, for protection, and at the same time a 





pretty addition to a home toilet. The pattern 
can easily be cut from the design. Make of 
Swiss muslin, and trim with insertion and 
ruffles, edged with imitation Valenciennes lace. 
The pockets are formed of double box-plaits, 
edged with a narrow frill. The same edges the 
pointed bodice, and the sash ends, 

Also, inthe front of the number, we give a 
simple and effective cloak for an infant in short 
dresses, made of white merino or cashmere, or 
if designed for every-day wear, and good, solid 
use, we would suggest some of those pretty 
white and brown, or white and blue, pin-checked 
flannéls, as they will bear washing. Make two 
circles, one the proper length, the upper one 
shorter; trim both with silk, or worsted knotted 
fringe. The upper one plait up in the back, 
and add @ plaited rosette of the material. If 
made of flannel, it will not need lining; if of 
cashmere, line with silk, and slightly wad the 
cloak, but not the cape, 

We give the back and front of a bodice, which 
may be made of two shades of silk, or of silk and 
cashmere. The revers, collar, and side pieces 
of the back are of cashmere. The front of the 





basqtie, which ie pointed, is edged with a crimped 
fringe. The back has five seams, which is new, 
and seems likely to become the popular cut. 
The loops and ends are of silk, also the cuffs. 
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This design will be most useful in renovating 
half-worn dress. 





Another walking-dress, which we give in the 
front of the number, is either of pique or serge, 
has a kilted skirt plaited to an ‘under waist ; over 
this is the long casaeque, with pockets, trimmed 
with Hamburg edging, for pique, and braid or 
fringe forserge. Sash coming from the side seams, 
and tied in a large bow at the back; to be made 
of silk or ribbon, Large pearl buttons, white for 
pique, or smoxe pearl for a serge dress. This is 
& very stylish costume, and will be suitable for 
either boy or girl of four to six years. 

One of the very prettiest designs for a pocket, 
in silk, for ornamenting a costume, we have seen 
this season, we give in the front of the number. 
It can be readily cut from the engraving. All of 
the illustrations, thus described, as in the front 
of the number, are on the same page. 

We add also in the front of the number, a 


evening dtesses. The frotit is bordered with a 
flounee, sewn on with a heading. At the back 
are four flounces, arranged ih 4 curve, following 
the contour of the train. Petticodts made after 
this design add very much to the ‘graceful hang- 
ing of # trained eveniiig dress. 

For little girls, we give heres walking-<dress of 
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white pique, trimmed with Hamburg edging. 
The front of the dress is cut in a long, closely- 
fitting sacque. Back, tight to the waist; where 
the back of the skirt is kilt-plaited to it. The 
sleeves are sewn into this under part of the 
dress. The Louis XIV. basque is sleeveless, 
slashed at the sides and on the back seam as far 
as the waist, to correspond with the front. Edge 
the whole with Hamburg edging, headed with 
narrow insertion and a simple design in braid- 
ing. The latter is optional, as the edging and 
insertion alone will make @ very rich trimming. 
The under-dress is belted at the waist with s 





design for a muslin petticoat, to be worn under 


handsome, sash tied at the back. 





EDGING. 
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/ COSTUME OF CHINTZ. 


BY EMILY H. MAT. 
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We give, this month, a very stylish, yet eco- ; for vistors to the country, or for a walking-dress 
nomical, costume, which will be very suitable 3 anywhere. We annex a diagram for the costume. 
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216 DIAGRAM FOR THE COSTUME OF OHINTZ. 
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No. 1. Har or Front. No. 3. Sizzve. 
No. 2. Haur or Back. { No. 4. Pocxer. 














ORNAMENTAL 





BY MES. 





Box of cardboard, covered with gray satin, 
arranged in single folds, and slightly wadded on 
the lid. The embroidery is worked with two 





JANE WEAVER.” 








GLOVE-BOX. 


shades of gray pursé silk, and with gold thread ‘ 
in chain, and overcast stitch in point russe. 
is a very pretty and new design. 


It 





TRIMMING FOR 


DRESSES, ETO. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





This trimming is suitable for cashmeres, prints, 
and summer materials, and would be pretty for 
trimming print dresses for children. Either the 


NY NY 








No. 1. 
fashionable mixed braid or plaid material may 
be laid on and stitched down. 





finished at the edge with a stitched band of the 
lighter shade. The upper part is plaited and 





No, 2. 


finished at the heading with a stitched band of 
the lighter shade, and at the lower edge with 


ne Di tt 





The trimming is of two shades’ of the material 


of the dress. The lower frill is gathered and 





two rows of stitching. 
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.Y_MODERN: POINT, LAGE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 
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Point lace, or, as it:is generally called, modern } .. The materials required for this work are plain 
point lace, is a very fascinating employment for { and fancy linen braids, of widths suitable to the 
young ladies; so many pretty and elegant arti-} pattern to be worked; but many ladies prefer 
cles can be made.in it; and if worked with the } making their own braid, so that the work may 
great neatness and wongerful evenness of old } be entirely of their own hands. Messrs. Walter 
point, there is no reason why it should not be as } Evans & Co,’s Mecklenburg linen thread, from 


valuable. We have received so many inquiries } Nos. 10 to 50, the intermediate ones being the 
about making it, that we give here an article on { most useful. H. Walker's “ Queen’s Own”’ point 
the subject. lace needles, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
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It is hetter not to begin on too large a piece; 
we therefore give one of the butterflies, so fash- 
jonable to wear, on colored ribbon, in the hair. 


Our illustration shows one half-finished: the 
other with only the braid in outline. Tack 
the braid very neatly on the outline of the but- 
terfly, then fill in the stitches, Fill the upper 


Make a circle where the strands cross, passing 
the thread round two or three times; work over 
these threads * two button-hole stitches in the 


space between the two threads, three button-hole 
stitches in the next space; repeat from *, twist 
your thread round the strand to the next cross- 
ing, and repeat till all the spaces are filled. 


Ralosh 


s 


Part of top wing with net, which embroider to | Then the cobweb for the spots on the lower wing, 
your taste. Fasten strands of thread across each } fasten six strands firmly across the circle formed 
way, two at a time, as shown in the engraving. ' by the braid, take a fresh piece of thread, and 
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MODERN POINT LACE, 





pass it round and round, under and over, leav- 
ing an end, which will be in the middle. When 
the cobweb is the size shown in the engraving, 
pass the needle under it into the middle, then 
make one or two neat overcast stitches, which 
will fasten in the first end; then cut off both 
closely. In the division surrounding this cob- 
web, work what is called spotted lace. This is 
worked backward and forward. Work two 
button-hole stitches close to one another ; miss a 
space about the eighth of an inch; work two 
more button-hole stitches close together, miss a 
space; repeat. Atthe end of the row, work two 
button-hole stitches down the side, and work 
back, the stitches to be worked into the space, 
and the space made over thestitches. Work the 
remainder of the lower wing in honeycomb 
stitch. Fasten the thread to the right-hand side 
of the work. 

1st Row: Make long loops across, fastening 
to the braid with two close or button-hole stitches, 
at intervals of about a quarter of an inch apart. 

2d Row: Work twelve button-hole stitches into 
each loop, and one into the fastening. 

8d Row: The same as Ist, being careful to 
work the close stitches into the centre of each 
loop. 

To edge the butterfly, work all round the out- 
line of it. Fasten the thread to the braid, and 
work a button-hole stitch ; miss a small space, 
and leave about the same length of thread in the 
same place, about the eighth of an inch, and in 
some & quarter, according to the curve of it, but 
so that it will lie flat; when this is done, work 
into each loop of thread three button-hole stitches ; 
pass the thread round a strong pin while the 
next stitch is worked ; repeat this loop after every 
third stitch. This completes the butterfly. 

The following stitches are all considered very 
beautiful. 


No. 1,—SPIDER’S WEB. 
This is worked with fine thread, and requires 
@ sharp needle. 
Fasten a number of strands across, according 
to the space to be filled—sixteen or twenty. 





—— 


Twist each strand back as you make it. When 
you come to the last, twist back to the centre 
only, run the thread three or four times under 
and over the alternate strands, then twist once 
down the last strand, and carry the thread round, 
passing the needle through each strand, and, if 
possible, splitting the thread. Continue till the 
space is filled. 

The Borghese stitches were much used in the 
old Roman point, and they are most effective, 


No. 2—BORGHESE POINT. 

The two here given are the most popular. The 
stitch is always worked from right to left, and is 
button-hole with a double twist, the thread being 
twisted back from the end of the row by passing 
the needle up between each stitch, and twice or 
three times in a space, according to the length. 
To avoid repetition, the twist back from left to 
right is to be done after every row, and will not 
be mentioned again, but will be understood, and 
in the description each row will begin from the 
right-hand side. 

ist Row: Work 6 stitches; miss the space of 
five ; repeat. 

2d Row: Work 6 stitches over the 6, and 6 
stitches into the space of 5. 

8d Row: Miss 5 and work 6 stitches. 

4th Row: Work 6 stitches into the loop, and 
5 over the 6; repeat. 


No. 3—-ANOTHER BORGHESE POINT S711 1CH. 
Ist Row: Work 2 stitches, the same as in the 
preceding stitch ; miss the space of 2; repeat. 
2d Row: Work 2 stitches into the space; miss 
2; repeat; proceed as in 2d row. 
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Fasten strands across the work at distances of 
rather more than a quarter of an inch, as shown 
in the engraving, then fasten a perpendicular 
strand, twist down it to the first horizontal one, 


No. 4—POINT DE LOUVAINE. 
and work as follows: * make a stich at No. 2, 
bring the thread over No. 1, and make a stitch at 
No. 8, then make a stitch on strand No. 1; re- 
peat from *, keeping the threads that pass over 
the No, 1 strand very even. 
This is a very beautiful stitch, and is suitable 


No, 5.—POINT DE COLBERT. 
either as a grounding-stich or for filling spaces 
large enough to show the beauty of it, 
Fasten straight strands across each way, about 





a quarter of an inch apart, then fasten diagonal 
strands each way. Where they all join, run the 
thread round twice, under and over the strands 
alternately, then work with a sort of back-stitch, 
passing the needle under 2 strands, then taking 
it over the last'of these two, under the same, and 
one beyond; repeat. Work 5 or 6 rounds in 
this way, according to the size you wish the star 
to be; make a little dot in the centre of the 
square by running the thread round three times. 


No. 6.—DALECARLIAN STITCH. 

This ground-stitch is worked from right to left. 
Insert your needle in the braid, and bring it 
down in a simple sewing-stich, leaving it a little 
loose; then pass the needle over the thread, going 
up to the braid, under the thread, coming down 
(as shown in the engraving,) and draw tight 
when the row is finished; twist the thread back 
and proceed as before, being careful to keep the 
squares as even as possible. 





INSERTION, ECRU CAMBRIC AND NET. 


JANE WEAVER. 


BY M&S. 
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The ecru cambric is tucked over the net, and 
the traced outlines are button-holed with white 


embroidery cotton; the cambric is then cut away 
and the net forms the ground-work. 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-GHAT. 

Never Borrow Trovs.s, for if trouble is to.come, it 
will come soon enough, and prove sufficiently hard to bear. 
And yet, so foolish are some people, that half of their wor- 
ries arise, not from present trouble, but from the anticipa- 
tion of trouble that never comes. We are not sure, in fact, 
but that Americans, as a class, have this weakness. We are 
always discounting trouble. A financial panic, half the 
time, is more or less a mere scare. What is true of the 
nation is true of the individual, is even more true, perhaps, 
of women than of men. Every day we hear housewives 
deploring that the nurse will probably leave, or that the 
children will catch the measles, or that some other evil is 
sure to happen. 

Yet nothing takes the courage ont ot one quicker than 
this habit. It becomes chronic, after awhile. The notion, 
too, preys on the sensibilities of everybody about. A wife, 
who is always borrowing trouble is a dead-weight on a 
husband. She sends him off to his work, every morning, 
ready to be depressed by the slightest turn of ill luck ; and 
when he comes home at night, her lugubrious air is a damper 
on him all the evening. It is vastly wiser to be too hopeful 
than to be too desponding. “¥Faint heart,” gays the old 
adage, “ never won fair lady.” So in winning fortune, those 
who borrow trouble are rarely successful. They run the 
race of life, so to speak, over-weighted. Whereas a cheer- 
ful, sunny, sanguine character gives one, as it were, the 
winged feet of a Mercury. After all, we make the future, 
quite as often as the future meXes us. To win fortune wo 
must deserve her 

Catico Party Dressss are still quite the fashion, especi- 
ally for fancy costumes. The truth is that calicoes are 
now #0 cheap, and in such good colors, that they really are 
the best material for this purpose, And nothing seems s0 
effective, for a fancy dress, as a copy from some sort of 
Dresden china figure. We saw, lately, a beautiful repro- 
duction of a blue and white china figure at a calico fancy 
ball, given for a charitable purpose. The skirt was short, 
made of a white print, with tiny, widely-scattered bouquets 
of blue flowers upon it. The tunic, which was caught up 
and much tucked under, was of dark-blue print, with white 
flowers on it; the bodice was of plain, dark-blue cotton, 
laced across the front, over white, and the hat was of the 
large shape now so much worn, made of blue cotton velvet. 
A French market woman with muslin cap and calico dress 
would be suitable for the lady herself, the reproduction of 
china figures for the daughters, while the gentleman might 
have recourse to an Arcadian shepherd, a gentleman of 
Eiizabeth’s reign, or a Tyrolean hunter, sateen in the colors 
required answering admirably. 

Now 1s THe Tre to begin to talk to friends and neighbors 
about subscribing for “Peterson” for 1877. Whatever else 
is taken, “ Peterson” should be taken first, for it appeals to 
a greater variety of tastes, and gives more for the money 
than any other magazine, As one of our cotemporaries 
says, “ it is really indispensable in every refined household.” 
We will whisper in our cotemporary’s ear, that we intend 
to make “ Peterson” better than ever, next year, starting a 
new era with the second century of the nation. It will, 
therefore, be more indispensable than ever. 

Specimens of this magazine are sent gratis, remember, to 
persons wishing to get up clubs, 
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Appiiqum Worx on Satiy.—A subscriber asks how to 
make the fashionable applique work of cloth on silk or 
satin. We have often given directions, but repeat them 
again. Having selected a design, procure scraps of colored 
cloth from the tailor’s, or from your scrap-bag, and proceed 
to cut out the forms to be placed on the material. A dark 
color, black, or nearly so, is preferable, though sometimes 
a pale drab or gray may suit better with the furniture, 
Carefully mark the middle of the cloth, and make other 
marks at regular distances, two, three, or four inches apart, 
according to the form of the design. Then attach the vari- 
ous portions already cut with strong paste (starch is the 
cleanest kind of paste,) press the whole, covered with a 
clean linen cloth, with ¢ flat-iron, and let it remain laid fiat 
till perfectly dry. . Then work round every leaf or portion 
of design in buttonhole-stitch, with an appropriate color in 
embroidery silk. 

Itisa pretty variety in applique, if asprig be embroidered 
in natural colorson. some of the.compartments, and others 
be diapered or beaded. In diapering, strong silk threads 
must be laid across the cloth to represent netting; if these 
be of gold color, then at each juncture of the threads there 
should be a small cross-stitch in blue; any other contrast 
suiting the tint of the compartment can be used, so that 
the combination of colors may be harmonious. Velvet of 
any colog, starched at the back, can be eflectively intro- 
duced in the applique work. 


A Weppine-Dress.—We recently {saw a new and very 
beautiful design for a wedding-dress, a description of which 
may not be uninteresting to our fair subscribers, a large 
number of whom are doubtless going to be married this 
fall. It was a brocade of creamy-white silk, wrought over 
with silver pond lilies. The tablier was satin, nearly cov- 
ered with three diagonal rows of pearl passementerie, 
looking like embroidery. The bodice was brocade, the 
sleeves satin; the veil was creamy tulle. The bridemaids’ 
dresses,,.which were ordered at the same time as this cos- 
tume, were white tulle, covered with marguerites worked 
in with white floss silk, and the tulle looped up with soft 
white silk sashes; the flowers were white carnations, hya- 
cinths, and white snowballs, These flowers look stiffer 
than the lilies of the valley, clematis, or convolvuli, worn 
on previous seasons, but they are newer, and “ the fashion,” 
just now. 

A Beat Home.—A cotemporary has recently well said, 
that “the moment we enter a house we can see whether it 
is a dead sepulchre, in which its inmates pass a cold, lifeless 
existence; a careless tent which has been struck up for a 
day or two, and from which the tribe will migrate soon; 
or a real home, an abiding place, where the family are 
happy, where they love to be, and where they show signs 
of life and of interest in the adornments and surroundings.” 
Our cotemporary might have added, that in such a home, 
he would always find a magazine, and generally it would 
be “ Peterson,” the freshest of them all 


By Eagzy rn rae Fierp.—If you design getting up @ 
dlub for “ Peterson” for 1877, do not Jet anybody else be in 
the field before you. Every year, we get letters saying, 
“If I had only begun earlier, I could have had twice as 
many subscribers.” Now we intend to bring out so many 
novelties, next year, that not to have “Peterson,” will be 
to be out of the fashion. Secure your clubs early, there- 





fore, before others get around, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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A New Votume Broun witn tae Jury Numser.—Sin- 
gie subscriptions, as we stated last month, are taken, at 
‘one dollar, for the six months from July to December. Or, 
to those wishing to subscribe for the year, back numbers, 
at two dollars for the year, will be sent from January. 
Additions to clubs may be made at the price paid by the rest of 
the dub, “Peterson” gives, in every number, not less than 
tight pages more of reading matter than other magazines 
‘st the same price; gives also a colored pattern, which no 
‘éther magazine gives, and some of these patterns are worth 
fifty cents alone; gives a double-sized steel fashion-plate, 
‘superbly colored, whereas other magazines give only cheap 


‘lithographed fashions; and gives, at least, one steel plate 


4m every number, exectted in the highest style of the art, 
after some celebrated picture. Magazines, that charge even 
three or four dollars, are inferior to “Peterson” in these 
respects. This is, emphatically, the cheapest, best, and there- 
fore the magazine for the times. Wo clubs taken for less than 
ayear. Olubs may begin with January or July, however. 
The July number is an excellént number to begin a club 
with. 


How to Water Prants.—The roots are to be thoroughly 
wetted without leaving any standing water; this well done 


wil answer the purpose for several days where the plants 


arein the ground. It should be done on cloudy days or at 
evening. The mere sprinkling of water on the surface does 
no good; the water does not go down deep enough, and be- 
sides, in a hot sun, the evaporation cools the ground so as 
to threaten, if not injure the more sensitive plants. What 
is best, is to mulch plants with the short grass cut from the 
lawn, or dry dust from the street will answer; give so much 
water and such protection that there shall be no quick eva- 
poration. It is below, and not on the surface that water is 
needed and beneficial. 

Ir you crvz A LuncHEOon, and your household is small, it 
faves a great deal of trouble to have an entirely cold one, 
all the dishes placed on the table together, and this more 
especially at this season of the year. In winter the meat 
or fish may be hot, the sweets cold; but in any case the 
table must not be overloaded, either with dishes or orna- 
ments; and great taste should be displayed, not only in gar- 
nishing the dishes, but in decorating the table with tasteful 
vases of delicate ferns and flowers, 

Sort To Want Tar Next.—The Randolph County (Ala.) 
News says of this magazine: “ It is the best, the cheapest, 
the most interesting and instructive magazine in America, 
and when a lady ines one ber, she is sure to want 
the next one. It isthe most reliable fashion guide publish- 
ed, and the lady who selectsa pattern from it, may be sure 
she has the latest style.” 

Tae Cirnctna Fasnion or DraPery, we are giad to see, 
begins to show signs of going out of fashion. This style 
has always been very inconvenient. It necessitates first an 
exquisite figure, and then a first-rate dressmaker, for it 
displays every curve, and when badly cut, these dresses are 
frightful ; then there is so little scape for variety. 

Tae Smautest Breuz ever printed is from the Oxford 
University press, It is four and a half inches long, two 
and three-quarter inches broad, and half an inch thick. It 
is printed on rough, unbleached India paper, extremely 
thin and opaque, and weighs, bound in limp morocco leather 
less than three and a half ounces. 





Lona, Steyper Warsrs, like those of Louis XVII. reign, 
are decidedly the fashion of the day. Bodicés are lined at 
the back, and all the details of make are contrived in order 
to compress the wearer as much as possible. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Men and Manners in America One Hundred Yeare Ago. Ed- 
ited by H. E. Scudder. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.—This is the second volume of a “Sans- 
Souci Series,” the first of which we noticed so favorably last 
month. In every respect it is equal to its predecessor, and 
in some respects superior, It is a compilation from various 
memoirs, booksof travel, letters, etc. of, the Revolutionary 
period; and it has been made with such judgment, that the 
life of a hundred years ago lives again for us as we read. 
The Baroness Riedesal, John Trumbull, Elkanah Watson, 
St. John Crevecouyr, the Marquis de Chastellux, Lieutenant 
Auburey, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, Graydon’s Memoirs, Wat- 
son’s Annals of Philadelphia, and various other authorities 
have been laid under contribution, The result is a picture 
of manners as they existed in America in 1776, not only in 
New England and in the Middle States, but also in the 
Southern Colonies, such as can be found nowhere else in a 
single volume, The book ought to have a very large sale. 

Silver Pitchers: and Independence, a C: ial Love-Story. 
By Louisa M. Alcott, 1 vol, 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Broth- 

ers.—Whatever Miss Alcott writes is sure of being accept- 
able, In this elegant little volume, we have a number of 
her shorter stories, the Look taking its name from a capital 
temperance tale, which leads off the collection. There are 
nine stories in all, and it is difficult to tell which is the 
best. Miss Alcott has the rare merit of writing almost 
entirely from observation. She neither evolves her char- 
acters from her own consciousness, as certain half-transcen- 
dental authors do, nor copies them from popular novels, 
like two-thirds of our so-called writers of fiction; but she 
photographs the people she sees about her, showing her art 
in the fitness of her selections and the skill with which she 
groupsthem. The volume is handsomely printed and bound. 

Theophilus and Others. By Mary Mapes Dodge. 1 vol,, 12 mo. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong 4 Co.—Nothing will be moro 
welcome to the reader, for the warm days which linger into 
the fall, than this collection of bright and spicy stories, 
Mrs. Dodge is invariably entertaining. She never grows 
dull, even when she lectures. Good-humor seems to be her 
prevailing characteristic. Yet her writings are as profit- 
able as they are pleasant. They are also thoroughly Amer- 
ican, not only in name, but in reality, for they are full of local 
color, and sparkle with racy, native-born humor, “The- 
ophilus” is particularly good, and of its various chapters, 
“ Dobbs’ Horse” is, perhaps, the best, certainly the most 
mirth-provoking. The volume is neatly printed. 

For Summer Afternoons, By Susan Coolidge. 1 vol., 24 mo. 
Boston: ‘Roberts Brothers.—It is a real pleasure to see such a 
selection of dainty stories put forth in such a dainty form. 
Most of the tales have already won popularity for them- 
selves, and will be welcomed gladly by persons who wish to 
keep them in book form. Nothing, indeed, could be better, 
in their way, than “Bayberry Brook,” “Martin,” “An 
Aloe-Blossom,” and most of the collection: they are fresh, 
original, told with spirit, and are nearly all thoroughly 
realistic. The poems, of which there are a few scattered 
through the volume, are also very good. 

Oripps, the Carrier, By R. D, Blackmore. 1 vol., 8 vo 
New York: Harper 4 Brothers.—The author of this novel is 
already favorably known by his “ Alice Lorraine,” and still 
better by his “ Maid of Sker.” The present story is capital 
summer reading. 

Mies Molly. By Beatrice M. Butt. 1 vol. 16 mo. New 
York: Henry Holt 4 Co.—A simple, unpretending little 
story, but told with great feeling and naturalness. We 
hope to hear from this author again. 

The Land of the Sky. By Christiana Read. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—A narrative of a month spent in 
the mountain regions of Western Carolina, with a slight 
thread of a love-story running through it. A readable book. 
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OUR ARM-OHAIR. 

Orrnrons or THE Prrss—The newspaper press, in all 
‘sections of the United States, indorse the claim of “Peter- 
son” to be the cheapest and best of the lady’s books, an un- 
answerable reason for subscribing. Says the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening Post: “No lady ought to be without this maga- 
zine; the literary contents are better than ever; and we 
had thought them unequaled before.” The Solan (N. C.) 
Press says; “The fashion-plates are : an un- 
rivaled lady’s book; unquestionably the cheapest and the 
best.” The Church and School-House (Philadelphia) says : 
“The more we examine it, the better we are pleased with 
it: itis certainly superior to any other: no lady can afford 
to be without it.” The Fulton (Mo.) Telegraph says: 
“ Every lady should have this best and cheapest of all the 
magazines.” The Demoeratic Bellefonte (Pag) Watchman 
says: “ Always the first on our table, and always the best.” 
The Canastota (N. Y.) Herald says; “ Unquestionably the 
cheapest and best of its class.” The Tell City (Ind.) Com- 
mercial says: “ We take pleasure in commending it to the 
reading public, as a magazine that is first in the ranks: 
nobody ought to be without it.” The Ballston Spa (N. Y.) 
Journal says: “In our opinion the model magazine of 
America.” The Olney (Ill.) News says: “Its mammoth 
colored fashion-plates are wonders of beauty.” The Lynn 
(Mass.) Record says: “Grows better with each succeeding 
number.” We have scores of similar notices, for which we 
seek room in vain. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices, “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world, It goes to every county, village, and 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Macazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 

Over Two Mrrxron Lapres have used “Larry's Broom 
or Yourn” during the past twenty years for beautifying the 
complexion. Sold by all druggists. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. [X.—Accrpents, Borns, Sca.ps, ETc. 

As misfortunes of this character are frequent in evéry 
nursery or household, mothers should be informed as to 
their correct treatment, or the proper applications to be 
made without delay for the prompt mitigation of suffering 
in their little ones. . 

It is only the slight accidents of this nature, however, 
that the mother must take the responsibility of treating, as 
the more severe injuries destroy not only the true skin, but 
the subjacent textures; and unless great care and circum- 
spection are employed while tho process of eicatrization 
is slowly repairing the loss of integuments or parts, great 
deformity or inconvenience may result, especially when 
the accident involves the neck, forearm, or hand. 

It is well that mothers be informed, and remember, too, 
that extensive scalds or burns of the abdomen, chest, or 
head are very apt to produce corresponding inflammation 
of the parts within or beneath, namely, of the boweéls, 
lungs, or brain; and hence the danger is of a twofold char- 
acter. 

Every medical author, and many practitioners have their 
favorite remedies for these accidents; and as some one of 
them may be found in every household, it is well to enu- 
merate them pretty extensively. 





The slighter burns or scalds may be promptly relieved and 
cured by the instant application of oil or spirits of turpen- 
tine, bathing' the part for a few minutes, and afterwani 
confining to the skin a linen rag thoroughly moistened 
with the same for an hour or so. Prompt relief in these 
slight cases can also be obtained by the use of a solution of 
sulphate of zinc (white vitriol,) in the proportion of a tea- 
spoonful or more to a half pint of soft water, and applied 
by means of a bit of white muslin, and kept constantly wet 
for a time. The burning will soon cease, the redness be 
removed, and a cure will soon be effected. 

White lead paint, as mixed for use in house painting, is 
@ favérite remedy with Surgeon Gross, who recommends it 
highly, to be applied by means of cotton wool, or cloths, 
and kept well saturated with it, without removing the first 
application. Equal success, in very severe forms of burns 
and scalds, has attended dressings of simple linseed oil, ap- 
plied in like manner, and kept thoroughly saturated with 
the oil until the injured parts are healed and the entire oily 
appliances are cast off by cicatrization. 

If none of these remedial agents skould be at hand, re- 
course may be had to others, probably of equal efficacy, 
namely, the thorough application of flour, by means of a 
dredging-box, to the extent of half an inch in thickness; 
or, what is still better, if at hand, is the flour of slippery 
elm bark; or cotton wool may be used alone; lime water 
and linseed oil ; renewing either article, in every case, with- 
out changing the first dressings. The disposition that 
mothers, aunts, and nurses manifest to remove the dres- 
ings, to see “ how the burn fs getting along,” is highly cul- 
pable, as every exposure of the injured part to the air 
causes high irritation, and very severe pain to the little 
sufferer. 

43> Perfect exclusion ofatmospheric air is the principle of 
action, or treatment; and these various remedies have the 
effect of relieving irritation, affording present relief, and 
preventing the contact of air, which is so very painful. 

Pain accompanying severe burns may require the admin- 
istration of anodynes, as paregoric, to children, and in 
cases of temporary collapse or shock, at the time of acci- 
dent, that of ammonia, or brandy and hot spirits to the 
These dies, however, must be left, as far as 
possible, to the order of the family physician. The fingers, 
if badly scalded, must be kept carefully separated, by cloth 
or cotton, as well as extended, by means of a splint, during 
the healing process, otherwise adhesions may speedily take 
place laterally, in the one case, and powerful contractions 
toward the palms, in the other, each requiring an opere- 
tion, ultimately, to restore usefulness to the hand. 

If these several applications, as well as hints in the manage- 
ment of these accidents, be remembered by. mothers, they 
will be prepared for every emergency, at all times and un- 
der all circumstances, saving much suffering to their chil- 
dren, and avoid any reflections of self-censure for neglect 
of duty toward them, at the present or after period of life. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Aa Hvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
PRESERVES. 


Normandy Pippins.—1. Let’ the pippins lie in cold water 
for a few hours. To each pound of fruit use about a quar- 
ter of a pound of loaf-sugar, and stew tkem gently for an 
hour in a quart of the water in which they have lain; add 
a little wine, and more sugar to taste. 2. Place the pippins 
in a pan, with sufficient cold water to cover them, allowing 
for the expansion, and leave them in it all night. In the 
morning add sugar and cloves, also wine, if desired, and 
bake them for two hours in a slow oven. They may be 





eaten either cold or warm. 
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Apple Jam.—Peel and core the apples, agd cut them in 
thin slices; then put them into a preserving-pan, or ena- 
meled sauce-pan; and to every pound of fruit add three- 
quarters of a pound of white sugar, broken small, and put 
in, tied up in a piece of coarse muslin, a few cloves, a small 
piece of ginger, ahd the rind of a lemon, very thin. Stir 
with a wooden spoon, ona quick fire, for twenty minutes, 
or longer. If the apples are juicy when sufficiently boiled, 
the jam will cling to the spoon. Remove the cloves, etc., 
and put the jam into jam-pots, and when quite cold, cut 
pieces of foolscap paper the exact size of the pots; dip them 
in brandy, put one piece of paper on each pot, and tie them 
down with thick paper or bladder. To be kept in a cool, 
dry place. 

To Preserve Pears.—Parboi lsome pears with the peel on. 
Take them out of the water, peel and quarter them, then 
let them lie twenty-four hours in large dishes, with pow- 
dered lump-sugar thickly sprinkled over them. To six 
pounds of pears put the same quantity of loaf-sugar, one 
ounce of ginger, sliced thin, the peel of three lemons, cut 
into thin strips, and one pennyworth of cochineal. Stew 
gently for five hours, and keep in close-covered jars. 

Another —The pears should be peeled, sliced, and then 
boiled for three hours in a very little water, (only sufficient 
to keep them from burning.) When half boiled, add sugar 
just half the weight of the pears. Flavor with lemon-juice. 
2. Make a syrup of sugar, then put in the pears, peeled 
and sliced. Boil them like any other preserve. 

Apple Preserve.—Procure fresh-gathered, ripe apples, of a 
fine sort; peel them, take out the cores, and cut them in 
quarters. Place them in a preserving-pan with a glass of 
water, a little lemon or orange-peel, and a pound of sugar 
to a pound and a half of fruit. Let it boil thoroughly, and 
then put it into preserve pots. 


PICKLES. 


Pickles should always be done in the very best cider or 
wine vinegar, as the chemical preparations known by the 
name of vinegar soften the pickles, besides being very inju- 
rious to the stomach, Stone or glass jars are the best for 
keeping pickles, which should be always completely covered 
with vinegar. When they are first put into the jars, they 
tequire attention for a day or two, to keep them filled up, 
as the vinegar sinks in the jar, or is imbibed by the 
pickles. 

Pickled Peaches.—Select ripe cling-stone peaches. To one 
gallon of good vinegar add four pounds of brown sugar. 
Boil this fora few minutes, and take off any scum which 
may rise. Rub the peaches with a flannel cloth, to remove 
the down, and stick a clove in each. Put them in glass or 
stone jars, and pour the liquor upon them boiling hot, 
When cold, cover the jars, and let them stand in a cool 
place for a week or ten days, then pour off the liquor, and 
boil it as before; after which, return it, boiling, to the 
peaches, which should be carefully covered, and stored 
away for future use, If your peaches are very hard, boil 
them in water till tender, before you pickle them, and they 
will be fit for use almost immediately. 

Pickled Tomatoes.—Take one peck of ripe tomatoes, prick 
them with a large needle, and lay them in strong salt and 
water eight days, Then take them out of the brine, and 
lay them in vinegar and water for twenty-four hours. 
Scald a dozen small onions in vinegar, and stand the whole 
away to get cold. Drain the tomatoes, and add them to the 
cold onions and vinegar, with two wineglassfuis of mustard- 
seed and an ounce of cloves. 

A Nice Quick Pickle—Take the outside leaves off a red 
cabbage; cut in thin slices; place in a jar; pour boiling 
spiced vinegar over iti When cold, cover tightly. In ten 
days will be fit for use. 





MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Potted Butter —Wash and well beat the butter, to free it 
from any milky substance; then to every pound of butter 
allow three-quarters of an ounce of salt, and a quarter of an 
ounce of sugar, which must be thoroughly mixed together. 
Put it into a stone jar. When it is nearly full, put a soft 
piece of muslin over, and fill up the jar with salt, which 
can easily be removed when the butter is wanted for use. 
Tie paper over, and keep it in a cool place. 

Egg Sauce.—Boil half a dozen of eggs hard. When cold, 
remove the shell, cut each egg in half, crosswise, and each 
half into four quarters, Put them into one pint of melted 
butter, 

Cream Sauce—Into a pint of plain melted butter, made 
with very little flour, stir rather less than a gill of cream, 
beaten up with the strained yolk of an egg. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fie. 1.—Watxixe-Dress or Brack S1.xk.—The over-dress 
is of blue cashmere, trimmed with a knife-plaited ruffle, 
headed by several rows of braid. Braid and buttons form 
the trimming down the front, and around the large, double 
cape and collar. A blue gimp rosette and tassels, with rows 
of braid, ornament the buck of the dress. Chip hat, trimmed 
with blue flowers and black ostrich tips. 

Fie. u.—Eventne-Dress or Prani-Cotorep Strix, trim- 
med with three scarfs of white organdy muslin, put on dia- 
gonally, edged with white lace, and fastened in place by 
three birds. Plain cuirass waist, low in the neck, with 
drapery like that on the skirt. A bird nestles in the hair. 

Fig. 11.—Eventne-Dress or Sarmon-Pixx 811x, with an 
over-dress of very thin white muslin, trimmed with imita- 
tion Valenciennes lace. The bows at the side, and wide 
sash at the back, are of the silk. High,.plain cuirass waist 
Sleeves reaching to the elbow. 

Fig. 1v.—Eventne-Dress or Dark-Green VELVET AND 
Lieut-Grezen Damask S11x.—The front of the dress and 
train are of the velvet, and the sides are of damask silk, 
draped and trimmed with fringe. The bows on the front 
are of the green silk, as well as the high cuirass waist. Tho 
sleeves are of velvet, with ruffles of the silk. White lace 
fichu, fastened in front with a red rose. 

Fie. v.—Hovse-Dness or Buack Vetiver, with an over- 
dress of ecru and black camel’s-hair. The velvet skirt has 
one deep flonnce gathered about half way down, to form a 
puff, The over-dress is faced at the edge, and looped with 
black velvet, Oollar and cuffs of black velvet. The dress 
buttons down the back, and has a row of black buttons the 
length of the sleeves. 

Fie. vi.—Watkixe-Dress or Brown anv Fawn-Coronep 
Sraipep Monam.—The under-skirt is trimnzed with a knife- 
plaited ruffle of the material, headed by two bands of brown 
silk, The upperskirtand basque are trimmed to corres- 
pond, Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with brown silk and 
tea-roses. 

Fig. vi.—Wakine-Dress or Licnt CasnMerr oF Two 
Snaves or Gray.—The under-skirt is trimmed with three 
rather narrow ruffles, arranged with strings at the back. The 
upper-skirt is quite long and square on the right side, where 
it opens, but is looped up higher on the left side, and is 
trimmed with a worsted fringe of the two shades of gray. 
Basque waist, trimmed with a heavy worsted cord. Gray 
straw bonnet, with a cap-crown of silk of a darker shade, 
and trimmed with a wreath of barberries. 

Fig. virt.—Watxine-Jacker or Strer-Gray Crorn.— 
It is trimmed with acrossband, ornamented with twelve 
rows of stitching, worked on cloth of a slightly darker 
shade than the jacket. A collar, open at the throat, is 
trimmed to match; likewise the sleeves. The pockets at 
each side, and the one placed coquettishly toward the top 
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of the left side, are all of dark-gray cloth, ornamented with 
fows ofstitching. The jacket is fastened slightly toward 
the left-side with two buttons, and opens a little as it de- 
acends, 

Fra. 1x.—Carniace-Dress or BLack anv Fawn-Cotorep 
Fovtarp.—The upper-dress is a black and fawn-colored 
plaid. The under-dress, the scarf drapery at the bottom of 
the plaid dress, and the ends at the back, are of the fawn 
color. The front is ornamented with a Spanish ball-fringe. 
The back, waist, sleeves, etc., are trimmed with black velvet. 
The sleeves are of the fawn silk. Fawn-colored chip bon- 
net, trimmed with black velvet, and yellow chyranthemums, 

GeNenat Remanxs.—We give, this month, two of the 
newest style of collars and under-sleeves, one set made with 
broad hem-stitch, the other with ruffles of narrow French 
embroidery. Also two fichus; the first is made of black 
crepe de Chine, and has a trimming of rich cream-colored 
lace; it is slightly pointed at the back. The other is of 
white net, trimmed with two rows of blond lace, and with a 
bow of ribbon to match the color of the dress with which 
it is worn. We give, also, a black velvet capote, fora young 
girl. It has the inside of the border lined with rose-colored 
satin, and a bow of the same on the front. The strings and 
bow at the back are of black satin ribbon. The hat is of 
brown straw, trimmed with a brown bird, and cream- 
colored silk. #- 

The season has not sufficiently advanced to give us any- 
thing decidedly new in the make of dresses, Basques are 
still worn, One of the newest dresses just come from Worth 
is of the “Incroyable” style. It is a dress with a small 
“ collet de conspirateur,” along-waisted bodice, with a close- 
fitting skirt, and a narrow train, that can be looped up and 
made demi-long at p! The i yable is lly 








made of striped silk. The collet de conspirateur is often 


composed of several capes; at other times there is one cape, 
and that is continued in front as a long fichu. 

Some few gay plaid or Scotch tartan dresses have made 
their appearance, but they are not much in favor; stripes 
are much more popular. The new evening silks are all of 
pale, soft colors. As we have just said, stripes preponderate 
over plain materials and checks, and the habit or coat made 
of brocade, China silk, damask, lampas, Sicilienne, or crepe 
de Chine'is the favorite over-iress; and it always differs 
in materials from the skirt. The waist of this coat or habit 
is long; the sleeves are narrow; there is a turned-down 
collar. The front has pockets, and there is a tail at the 
back; and over the coat there is a sash as wide as a baby 
would wear, forming flat plaits in front, and being tied at 
the back. Sometimes there is a jabot in front of the coat, 
and sometimes a row of old-fashioned buttons. This habit 
is at times fastened with a straight row of buttons, while 
others open over a waistcoat embroidered all over in the 
style of the coats worn at the court of Versailles, the foun- 
dation being a dull, dusky shade, and the embroidery or 
brocade showing the bright, brilliant shades; a jabot in- 
variably accompanies the waisteoat. The sash above the 
coat is always of a bright contrasting color. This style 
is called the “ Revolution Costume,” and the head-gear ac- 
companying it is generally a hat with the brim turned up 
on one side, and a feather escaping from a large bow on the 
same side, then twisting round the crown, This hat is 
always black straw, likewise the feather in front is black, 
and sometimes a long amazon feather is added, which falls 
back on the hair; beneath the feather there are two sprays 
of white lilac. When white rice straw is used for this style 
of hat, the feather is cream, and the bow is cream gauze, 
while the flowers are roses du fol, which are rich red. This 
is a more dressy hat than the black straw one, The new 
tints require a good deal of judgment to harmonize colors 
and trimmings with them, so as to give the effect of the 
right shade in the right place, 





White muslig@resses, embroidered with colored wool, are 
very fashionable for smali dinner and evening parties. Red 
embroidery is the most effective ; and fichus, worked in the 
same style, are sold separately, and are worn with almost 
every variety of skirt. They render a plain ecru or alpaca 
dress quite effective with small trouble and cost. 

The mixture of gray and red is much in favor. Bows 
of red ribbon are plentifully used on gray dresses, and par- 
ticularly on those made of gray Madras. The two reds in 
vogue are antique, or poppy red and very dark Bordeaux; 
neither cerise nor groseille is to be seen. Uuve-green and 
bronze are two very popular colors at present; and when 
two colors are used, among the most general are bronze and 
cream, dark-green and moss-green, navy-blue and Bordeaux 
red. 
Straw Bonners are freshened up, and made to have a 
more fall-like appearance by re-trimming them with dark, 
silk ribbon, or velvet, and adding bunches of red cherries, 
grapes, or dark and rich-looking flowers. 

Gop and silver, as well as silk and ‘worsted braids, are 
popular for trimmings; and [fringes of all kinds are very 
much in vogue. 

Ficuvus anp Cares of. all kinds are worn; and it is even 
suggested that shawls will be in favor again. 

MANTLES AND JackeT-Basquzs are of all styles. Nothing 
new has as yet appeared. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fia. 1.—Bor’s Surr mapE or TwEEp.—The skirt is kilt- 
plaited, attached to a long waistcoat, and fastened with a 
double row of buttons. Large paletot, with marquise 
pockets and long fronts. A bow at the back. Gray felt hat. 

Fic. 11.—Grru’s Costume or STRIPED AND PLAIN ALPACA, 
The skirt is trimmed with a gathered flounce of the striped 
material, and two upright frills. Princess tnnic, long in 
front and short at the back ; it is edged with a wide cross- 
band and tassel fringe. Faille bow at the back. Sleeves 
trimmed to match the skirt. 

The hats are of straw, one of gray, trimmed with dark- 
blue ; the other of brown, trimmed with a brown of a much 
darker shade. The bonnet for the little girl is of white 
satin, trimmed with a small ostrich feather, and a knot of 
blue velvet ribbon. 





NOTICES. 


aa- Ix Remrrrte, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifo 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuar.es J. 
Perzrxson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4am Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

8@- When the direction ofa Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

Bar Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

&@~ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
ayear. Olubsubecribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number, 

4a Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1875, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 

















